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OWARD the close of a warm 

spring day in April, 1867, lumi- 

nous spots appeared both on the 
north and on the south of the setting 
sun. I noticed them as I returned to 
our lodge, after watering Is-spai-u and 
picketing him upon a patch of new 
sprouting buffalo grass close in front of 
camp. 

“Sun dogs!’ I said to myself. 
“Strange that they should appear at 
this time; they belong to the cold days 
of winter.” 

My heart misgave me. I had lived so 
long and so intimately with the Black- 
feet that I had come largely to share 
their beliefs. Sun dogs are a warning 
of misfortune that would soon befall 
either the tribe or some member of it. 

I went into the lodge and sat beside 
my almost-brother, Pitamakan—Run- 
ning Eagle. We shared the warm robe 
couch on the right of the fireplace. 
Across from us upon her couch sat his 
sister. At the back of the lodge was 


their mother, White Wolf’s head wife. . 


The chief was visiting somewhere in 
camp, and we awaited his coming to 
have our evening meal of boiled boss 
buffalo ribs. 

We were a hunting party of only 
forty lodges of the Small Robes clan 


. of the Pikuni, or South Blackfeet. The 


rest of the clan, including White Wolf’s 
other wives and children, were with 
the great camp of the tribe at War- 
Trail Fort, the trading post that my 
Uncle Wesley had built-two summers 
before at the mouth of the Musselshell 
River. We had come a day’s journey 
up the river from the post and had not 
found game plentiful; on the morrow 
we were to go up Flat Willow Creek 
to the foot of the Snow Mountains, 
where we should probably find all kinds 
of game. 

When I went inside Pitamakan was 
rubbing marrow grease into the stock 
of his rifle, a fine weapon that carried 
a ball weighing thirty-two to the 
pound; as he energetically polished the 
dark wood he sang the wolf song of 
good luck for the hunter. He sang it 
four times, the sacred number, and his 
mother and sister and I, as we listened 
to him, were uplifted by the noble 
rhythm of the song and the deep, clear 
voice of the singer. He ended with a 
“kyi!” of satisfaction and set his 
weapon against the back rest at his end 
of the couch. With happy smiles the 
women resumed work on the moccasin 
uppers they were embroidering. 

We heard approaching steps, and 
White Wolf thrust aside the door cur- 
tain and came in. He let the curtain 
fall back into place behind him, slowly 
walked past the fire and with a heavy 
sigh dropped down upon his couch and 
exclaimed, “Suh has painted himself!” 
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Chapter One, in which sun dogs 


“Kyai-yo!” mother and daughter 
cried in one breath. 

‘Trouble comes!” said Pita- 
makan, glancing at his rifle. 

“T saw the paintings as I came 
into the lodge,” I said. 

“Pass out the food,” said White Wolf to his 
wife. “Let us eat quickly, for I must get Red 
Eagle to pray for us all.” 

“You shall have sacred food along with the 
boiled ribs!” she exclaimed, and upon each 
dish of the meat laid a small lump of pounded 
and dried cherries. From those we broke small 
pieces, buried them in the ground and cried, 
“O Sun! O Earth-mother! We sacrifice this 
food to you! Pity us and let us survive all 
dangers that may be closing in upon our camp 
this night!” 

That was a silent meal; each one of us was 
wondering what might.be the danger of which 
the sun had given warning. 

“Sun in his mercy gives us his sign that we 
are in danger, all of us or some of us, here or 





in the great camp down at the 
fort,” said the chief when we had 
finished. “It is for us to pray and 
make sacrifice to the gods and use 
every possible precaution against 
surprise by the enemy and against 
mishaps in the hunt. You, boys; you, woman 
mine and daughter—but no; I go now to Red 
Eagle; when I return I will speak to you more 
fully about it.” 

None of us spoke after the chief had gone 
out. Mother and daughter washed the rude 
wooden dishes and the horn spoons and laid 
them away, but neither of them resumed her 
quill embroidery. We all four sat humped 
over upon our couches, staring at the little 
fire of dry cottonwood branches; and of the 
four I was certainly the most downhearted; I 
had broken my uncle’s commands. How I 
wished that I were back once more at the 
fort, with Is-spai-u safely locked in the stable 
inside the stout, cannon-protected stockade ! 

Presently we heard old Red Eagle shouting 
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invitations to some of the head men of 
the camp to come to the unwrapping 
of his sacred thunder-medicine pipe. I 
went out and looked at Is-spai-u hun- 
grily nipping the new sprouting grass. 
I patted his sleek back and looked off 
down the moonlit valley.and was 
minded to saddle him and go back to 
the fort as fast as he could carry me. 
But I was afraid of the night and of 
the hidden dangers of the trail. 
“Ts-spai-u,” I whispered to him, “we 
will start for home at daybreak!” 

As ¥ turned back, a dozen voices in 
Red Eagle’s lodge began singing the 
first‘of the songs of the thunder medi- 
cine—the Song of the Buffalo. I imag- 
ined the old man and his head woman 
bending over the sacred roll of the pipe 
upon the couch between them and 
with closed fists imitating the ponder- 
ous tread of the buffalo in time with 
the slow, weird, heart-thrilling tune. I 
even caught some of the words of the 
song: “O ancient ones! O you, our 
food, our raiment, our shelter! Let us 
survive! Do let us to survive the dan- 
gers that encompass us!” 

It was a song prayer to the first 
buffaloes—they that had the power to 
‘take the form of man and to speak 
man’s tongue. 

“Almost- brother,” I said to Pita- 
makan as soon as I was again beside 
him on our couch, “we must stand 
guard over our horses this night!” 

“Yes, we must do that,” he agreed. 

“Let us go now and protect them.” 

“Tt is too early to do that; war 
parties do not attack a camp until the 
fires have died out, and the people 
sleep. Let us remain here before this 
cheerful fire at least until my father 
returns.” 

“Very well,” I answered. But how I 
wanted to take up a robe and my rifle 
and go right out to Is-spai-u! Fear of 
the amused laughs and gibes that 
would greet my going held me to my 
seat. 

Over in Red Eagle’s lodge the tune 
changed. “The Antelope Song! Let us 
sing it with them,” said the good 
mother. We did so. Then in time with 
them we sang in turn the Song of the 
Wolf and the Song of the Grizzly Bear. 

In the other lodge the sacred roll was 
now outspread and the gorgeously 
feathered and fur-banded stem of the 
thunder pipe was revealed. Now the 
old medicine man was taking coals 
from the fire, laying upon them a pinch 
of dried sweet grass and purifying his 
hands in the scented smoke. 

“Ha! Now he lifts the sacred stem! 
And now he dances with it!” Pita- 
makan cried. 

There came the wild burst of the 
Thunder Bird dance song, deep-toned 
and profoundly sad. It gripped our 
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hearts, that song; 1t made us shiver. I saw 
mother and daughter bow their heads in 
prayer and lift their hands to the sky. Then 
the song was suddenly drowned by booming 
guns and frightful yells on all sides of our 
camp; and within the lodges women and chil- 
dren shrieked, and men called out to one an- 
other. A bullet tore into our lodge and seared 
the top of my right shoulder. Another spatted 
into the fire, scattering coals and ashes over 
the women. 

“Lie down, you two! Lie flat!” Pitamakan 
shouted to them as we seized our rifles and 
ran out into the night, he to the place where 
he had picketed his and his father’s favorite 
horses, I to my green-grass patch. Then cold 
sweat broke out upon me. I felt that I wanted 
to die: Is-spai-u was not there! 

I was so dazed by my loss that I know not 
how long I stood there or what was going on 
round me. I finally realized that some one was 
calling “Otahtoyi! Otahtoyi!” 

“Here!” I managed to answer, and then 
Pitamakan put his hand on my seared shoul- 
der, and the fearful smart of it brought me to 
myself. The shooting and the yelling of the 
enemy had ceased. Somewhere out in the 
night they were speeding away with our best 
horses. After two years of wily endeavor they 
at last through my fault—my disregard of my 
uncle’s commands—had Is-spai-u in their pos- 
session. I groaned aloud. I could never face 
my uncle again. 

“Well, it is done,” said Pitamakan. “We can 
do nothing until morning. Come!” 

I followed him. We could hear women at 
the upper end of the camp wailing for the 
dead; we passed several groups of men talk- 
ing excitedly. As we entered our lodge White 
Wolf came close upon our heels. “Well, I sup- 
pose they have Is-spai-u ?” he said. é 

I nodded. 

“And the five of ours that I picketed,” Pita- 
makan told him. 

He gave a heavy sigh. “Who would have 
thought that we should be attacked so early 
in the night? How soon they came after Sun’s 
warning to us! We had no more than begun 
to make sacrifices and pray! They killed 
Short Bow and Sun Weasel and wounded Big 
Bear’s woman, Good Singer,” he said. 

At that mother and daughter covered their 
heads with their robes and wept. 

Soon the head men of the camp began to 
come into the lodge by ones and twos and 
threes until there was room for no more; but’ 
all were silent until White Wolf had filled his 
big pipe and started it round the circle. Then 
one of them said, “I wonder if they have 
driven off our herds as well as our fast run- 
ners?” 

“T doubt it,” the chief answered. “They 
have Is-spai-u, you see, and will run no risk 
of our overtaking them. They are heading for 
home as fast as they can go.” 

The talk went on, but I soon lost the sense 
of it; I was too miserable to listen. I kept 
saying to myself, “I have lost Is-spai-u! 
What, oh, what shall I do!” 

Let me tell you about Is-spai-u, the Span- 
ish horse. Some summers before One Horn, a 
great warrior of the Pikuni, led a war party 
south into the always-summer-land, as we 
called the Mexican country. A year later he 
appeared in Fort Benton, riding a fine black 
horse and suffering from an old wound. He 
was the sole survivor of his party, and he was 
so ill that my uncle and his wife—my almost- 
mother, Tsistsaki—had taken him into our 
quarters and nursed him as best they could. 
He took my uncle’s hand and with his last 
breath said to him, “Far Thunder, from the 
time you and I first met we have been friends. 
You have been very good to me. And now we 
part; this night I am going upon the long 
trail to the Sand Hills. I give you my black 
horse. I took him in battle with the Span- 
iards in the always-summer-land. North, 
sowth, east and west he is the swiftest, the 
most tireless horse upon all the plains. I 
know that you will be good to him. There! 
I can talk no more!” 

So the brave old warrior died, and with 
loving care the women wrapped him and his 
weapons in many a blanket and robe and 
gave him fitting burial below the fort. 

Now, long after that event my uncle 
mounted Is-spai-u one day and ran a herd of 
buffalo that had come into the bottom. With 
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bow and arrows he killed twenty-seven of 
them, the largest number by far that one 
hunter had ever killed in a single run, thanks 
to the wonderful speed and endurance of the 
horse. Some Kootenay Indians who were 
present and saw the chase offered their all for 
him, but my uncle only laughed at them. 
They returned to their own country and 
spread the fame of the wonderful runner 
among all the West Side tribes. Later when 
some of our voyageurs arrived at Fort Union 
they told about the wonderful black runner, 


‘and the fame of him spread from there to all 


the tribes of the plains, until our friends tried 
to buy him, and our enemies to steal him. 
Then in the early summer the American 
Fur Company went out of business, and my 
uncle decided to go into the trade for himself 
and build a fort at the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell on the greatest war trail in all the 
Northwest. There while we were building the 
post we were beset by war parties of Crows, 
Assiniboins, Yanktonnais and others, who 
tried to take Is-spai-u from us, and in our 
fights with them we lost more than one of 
our engagés. 

Now through my perverse disobedience Is- 
spai-u was in the hands of the enemy. Ex- 
actly four weeks before this day, when the ice 
on the Missouri broke up, my uncle had set 
out for far-away St. Louis in a keel boat 
manned by four voyageurs in order to buy a 
large quantity of trade goods and bring them 
to our fort in the first steamboat of the sea- 
son. On the evening before he went he had 
left my almost-mother, Tsistsaki, Solomon 
Abbott, brave, faithful plainsman that he 
was, and me in full charge of the fort and all 
its activities. To me he had said, “You, 
Thomas, my boy, must take the best of care 
of Is-spai-u. You will feed him well and reg- 
ularly of course and give him what exercise 
he needs. But mind this: spring has come; 
enemy war parties are abroad in the land; in 
no circumstances will you ride Is-spai-u out 
of sight of the fort!” 

“As you say,” I had told him, and I had 
kept my promise until White Wolf and some 
of the Small Robe clan decided to go up the 
Musselshell for a short hunt, and Pitamakan 
begged me to go with him. Tsistsaki and Ab- 
bott had readily agreed to let me go, and 
Abbott had said that he himself would take 
care of Is-spai-u while I was away; but then 
the thought had come to me to take the horse 
upon the hunt and have some wonderful buf- 
falo runs with him. All that evening and 
all that restless, wakeful night I resisted the 
temptation, but with the coming of the sunny 
day my fears had vanished. Protected by 
forty lodges of warrior hunters, Is-spai-u, I 
said to myself, could come to no possible 


‘harm. Early in the morning I took over to 


camp some bedding to be loaded on one of 
the pack horses, and at the same time I told 
Pitamakan that he was not to wait for me; I 
would take the trail later on and overtake 
him and the outfit before midday. I had sev- 
eral good buffalo runners of my own in White 
Wolf’s and Pitamakan’s great herd, and I 
caught one of them, led him into the fort and 
saddled him. 

At breakfast Abbott said, “I see you have 
saddled your pinto runner for the hunt.” 

“Ves,” I answered. 

“Ha! He is a good horse, a swift runner,” 
said Tsistsaki. “With him you will be sure to 
kill some fat meat for us.” 

At the words shame came to me. I looked 
down at my plate and felt my face turn red. 
I said to myself that I would not take Is- 
spai-u. I hoped that they had not noticed my 
embarrassment. I cast a stealthy glance at my 
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almost-mother and then another at 
Abbott. Both were giving their 
whole attention to their food. I rose 
from the table and, seizing my rifle 
and my ammunition, hurried across 
the court to the pinto, mounted 
him and rode out through the wide 
gate of the fort. 

In the distance I could see White 
Wolf’s forty lodges of hunters, a long line of 
mounted men and women and children, led 
travois horses, pack horses and band after 
band of loose horses strung out upon the up- 
river trail. I quickened my pace to overtake 
them and passed the outer bounds of the 
great camp. Again I was tempted to take Is- 
spai-u. For a moment or two I fought it; 
then I brought my horse to an unwilling 
stand. “I will take Is-spai-u!” I said and 
turned back to the fort. “Under the protec- 
tion of all those warrior hunters no harm can 
possibly come to him!” 

A little way from the fort I tied the pinto 
to some brush and went straight to the stable 
and led out the prancing, nervous horse. As I 
passed our quarters Abbott came out and 
said to me, “You are taking Is-spai-u to 
water? I was just going to do that.” 

I could not speak. My heart was beating 
fast. I nodded and hurried on straight to the 
river. Of course I was going to water the 
horse. That was no lie; but what a lie I was 
acting! As I led the animal back up the steep 
bank to the flat fear came to me. I took the 
—— path to the gate of the fort, and 

en — 

“No! I will not take him back to the 
stable!” I said to myself. “I’ve just got to 
have some good buffalo runs with him!” A 
few minutes later, riding Is-spai-u and lead- 
ing the pinto, I was hurrying to overtake the 
caravan. 

Now imagine me lying there on my couch, 
so sick at heart that I heard not a word of 
what was being said. Suddenly the mighty 
voice of Bull’s Plume aroused me. “We have 
to avenge our dead,” he roared. “We have to 
recover our fast buffalo runners; to-morrow 
I shall lead a war party upon the trail of this 
enemy.” 

“And I go with you!” I cried. “I have to 
recover Is-spai-u. I just have to do that!” 

White Wolf gave me a pitying look and 
shook his head. Then, turning to Bull’s 
Plume, he said, “Friend, we here are too few 
to make up a war party; we cannot strike 
out after the enemy and leave our women 
and children to be killed by some other 
enemy that may come this way. The thing 
for us to do is this: some of us try to learn 
who the raiders of our camp are, and others 
of us go back to our people to call out a large 
party to take their trail.” 

“Well said! Wise advice!” old Red Eagle 
exclaimed. “I further propose that we ask the 
chiefs to move the whole camp out here. Day 
after day the people sit there in idleness, eat- 
ing their stores of dried meat, waiting for the 
coming of Far Thunder with the trade goods 
that we so much need. It will be a long time, 
maybe still a whole moon, before the watch- 
ers at the fort discover the far downriver 
smoke of his fireboat. The people will be 
much better off out here at the foot of the 
mountains, where game is plentiful.” 

“Sacred man, we take your words,” White 
Wolf told him. Then, knocking the ashes 
from the smoked-out pipe, he exclaimed, 
“See, there! Now it is all burned up!” 

T had no sleep tiaat night. The ceaseless 
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** Strange that they should 
appear at this time ; they belong 
to the cold days of winter ’’ 


wailing of the widowed and of the fatherless 
were fit accompaniment to my own sad 
thoughts. How I. hated myself for disobeying 
my uncle and losing his wonderful buffalo 
horse. “No; unless I can recover Is-spai-u 
I can never face my Uncle Wesley again,” I 
said to myself many times before morning 
broke. 

With the first gray light of day I aroused 
White Wolf and Pitamakan, and we took up 
our weapons and went out. Some men were 
ahead of us; others were just leaving their 
lodges. We scattered up and down the valley 
and out on the plain and found here and 
there bands of our horses quietly grazing. It 
was as White Wolf had guessed; the raiders 
had had no use for our common stock; they 
were getting Is-spai-u and our other buffalo 
runners out of our country as fast as they 
could. The sky was heavily overcast, and we 
had scarcely caught horses enough to take the 
trail of the enemy and try to determine who 
they were before a cloudburst broke upon us. 
Within five minutes every coulee coming into 
the valley from the plains was a roaring tor- 
rent of yellow, foaming water; the trail of 
the enemy was completely obliterated. The 
Musselshell was rapidly rising and widening 
and inundating the bottom lands; we had 
to help the women move camp to higher 
ground; and, though we worked fast, the 
flood bore away the belongings of several 
families. In bitterness of heart men and 
women here and there were crying out that 
the gods had forsaken us. Regardless of the 
storm, White Wolf was shouting for volun- 
teers to go with the council’s message to the 
chiefs of the great camp at the fort. Pita- 
makan and I answered the call and were soon 
mounted and upon our way. Our horses had 
to splash through mud and water that in 
places was more than knee-deep. 

Long before noon the storm passed as sud- 
denly as it had come, and the sun shone 
warm upon us; but the going was bad, and 
we did not arrive at the mouth of the river 
until late in the afternoon. Pitamakan went 
to the lodges of the chiefs with White Wolf’s 
message; and I, slumped down in my saddie, 
rode slowly through the gateway of the fort. 
One of the engagés had noticed my approach 
and given word. From our quarters Tsistsaki 
came running across the court to meet me, 
and Abbott, followed by some of our men 
and their women, also appeared. 

“Oh, my son!” Tsistsaki cried, looking 
quickly up at me with drawn face and wide, 
staring eyes. “Something terrible has hap- 
pened to you!” 

“Yes!” I answered. “The very worst! The 
enemy stole Is-spai-u from me last night!” I 
faltered and bit my lips hard to keep from 
crying. 

With a gasp my almost-mother threw up 
her hands and began to cry. 

“Thomas Fox,” said Abbott, frowning 
sternly, “you surely have done it now! I’m to 
blame, too, for I should have taken your trail 
yesterday to bring Is-spai-u back safe to his 
stable. But I couldn’t get away; we had a 
big trade yesterday, and again this morning. 
Well, I shouldn’t like to be in your place 
when you face your uncle!” 

“I’m not going to face him until I have 
Is-spai-u close behind me,” I told him. “A big 
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war party is to go out after the enemy, and I our evening meal I threw myself down into 


go with it. I will recover the horse!” 


I followed my almost-mother into our quar- able blaze in the adobe fireplace. 


ters, and while she listlessly began preparing 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MAY ELLEN, MARINER 


HE owner and master of the Arabella A, 

Capt. Albry Adams, was having trouble, 

serious trouble, with his laundry; and 
the facts in the case were these: like many 
another seafaring man, the captain disliked to 
the point of abhorrence unclean linen and 
flannel. With loads of good Maine spruce he 
sailed periodically from the tiny harbor of 
East Sunnycook to the big harbor of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, and found the voyage a 
long one for his little two-masted schooner. 
Joe Welsh, self-rated ship’s cook, did the 
washing, but did it in such a manner that 
great lumps of lye soap remained ground into 
the fabric, and Captain Albry’s life became 
one miserable itch. Hence the trouble that 
creased the skipper’s weather-beaten face as 
on an eve of departure he sat down to pork 
and beans in the kitchen of his cottage. 

“A body’d think you’d let that Joe Welsh 
go,” said the captain’s wife, “and hire some- 
body who could cook and wash.” 

Captain Albry shook his head dolefully. 
“Joe has sailed along o’ me for nigh on fifteen 
years. And he’s the only livin’ soul beside of 
yourself who can fix clam chowder to suit me. 
No, no, Bella; Joe’s a fixture.” Again he shook 
his grizzled old head sadly and consumed beans. 

“Dad itd 

“Don’t worry yer pa, May Ellen. He’s pes- 
tered nigh sick a’ready.” 

“I was just going t’ say that, if he’d take 
me along this trip, I’d do his washin’ and do 
it right.” . 

Captain Albry stopped eating and stared 
dumbly first at his wife, then at his daughter. 
Finally he spoke: 

“Well, mother, why not? I figure the sea 
air’d do her good. School don’t start for a 
month yet. Weather’ll likely be fine. Why 
not?” : 

“O my, Albry! I’d be feared to let the child 
go all that long ways. She’s all we got. I’d be 
afeard —” 

“Stuff, mother. Reckon I can keep an eye 
on her. ’Twill do her no end o’ good.” The 
creases disappeared from the skipper’s brow. 
He attacked his supper with real appetite. 
“No end o’ good.” 

“We-ell, I don’t know —” 

“So we'll call it settled,” said Captain Albry. 
And May Ellen’s blue eyes danced. 


The skipper caught the ebb early and 
slipped quietly down the river to the open sea. 
It was a perfect August morning. The river 
haze hung in wisps low on the water and was 
gradually dispersed by a cool westerly breeze. 
On either bank, above the sheer rock and the 
tidewater kelp, a solid mass of firs stood out 
black against the blue sky. The sun shone 
warmly on the Arabella’s decks; the waves 
danced as they slapped gently her sturdy 
planking. 

With the black can buoy on his starboard 
beam Captain Albry trimmed his canvas and 
set a long course for Seguin. That done; he 
stood leaning on the leeward rail, and his 
kindly old eyes surveyed the world with a 
large approval. Life seemed perfectly satis- 
factory to Captain Albry. He had struck a 
bargain on this cargo; it would net him a 
handsome profit. The weather was fine and 
promised to remain so. In the little galley for- 
ward a clam chowder nurtured by the famed 
Joe Welsh sat upon the range. And even now 
came May Ellen up the after companionway, 
with a wet mass of clean white undergarments 
in her bare arms. 

“Where will ye hang ’em, child?” 

The girl’s eyes traveled quickly from the 
Arabella’s forestay to her after coaming. Then 
she set her wash down carefully and picked 
her way forward over the deckload until she 
ee to the captain’s eye. He chuckled 
aloud. 

“Goin’ to be a heap o’ company, that girl 
a said he, turning to the helmsman, Tim 
les, 

“Right smart girl, cap’n,” returned Tim 
liplomatically, 

The conversation was halted at that point 
by a strange procession that appeared on the 
piled lumber amidship$ and slowly made its 
way aft. At the head of it came May Ellen, 
“tepping unconcernedly, with a coil of small, 
dark-colored rope over her arm. Next the huge 
bulk of Lem Hodgdon, first, second and third 
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mate, boatswain and supercargo, rose to view. 
You would have said that Lem was in a 
hurry, although he tried desperately not to 
appear so. After him crept little Billy Wayne, 
with curiosity in his every look and move. 
Billy ended the procession proper, but through 
the galley doorway just visible behind him 
appeared the shaved and interested head of 
Joe Welsh. Thus the procession moved aft to 
where the skipper stood. 

May Ellen stopped beside her pile of wash- 
ing and began to rig the line between a main- 
mast ring and the weather shrouds. Humming 
a little, she stood on tiptoe and made all fast. 
Then Lem arrived, panting and red in the 
face with exertion or excitement. 

“Tt’s the only decent—spare bridle we’ve 
got—cap’n. Pure Indian hemp—and worth a 
pretty penny. I—” 

Captain Albry silenced him with a genial 
wave of the hand. Billy Wayne crept nearer. 

“What ye got there, child ?” said the skipper. 

“Clothesline,” answered May Ellen and 
went on humming. 

There followed a lengthy pause. The cap- 
tain’s brows came together in a worried look. 
Lem stood expectant. Behind him Billy 
Wayne watched with mouth agape. At the 
wheel Tim Giles coughed, gave her two spokes 
and studied the luff of his mainsail. 

“Well, well, Lem, I reckon ’twon’t hurt it 
none. My clothes ain’t so hefty.” The skip- 
per’s face cleared. “Not so hefty,” said he. 


Tim Giles rubbed the stubble of his beard 


my uncle’s buffalo-hide chair by the comfort- in instant appreciation. “That’s right, cap’n,” 


he said. 

The mate’ stared for a minute and then 
turned and went slowly forward, shaking his 
big head. Billy Wayne followed at his heels. 
The skipper got clothes stops from his cabin 
and showed the girl how to make the clothes 
fast on the line. 

“You see, May Ellen,” said he, “that par- 
ticular line’s the most valuable bit o’ cordage 
on this ship. That little line will hang onto 
two ton without thought o’ partin’. "Twas 
only natural Lem should get anxious, seein’ 
you walk off with it. Come time to unload, 
we'll be wantin’ that line with the tackle and 
falls. You can see just how ’tis, May Ellen.” 


** Haul taut— there. Ye’ve got a 
knot that'll never come loose in the 
world; and the beauty of it is ye 

can hitch lines of different size’’ 


“It makes a.lovely clothesline,” said the 
girl. “Do you want I should just tell Mr. 
Hodgdon I'll be extry careful not to break 
it?” 

“Say, you do that, will ye? That'll clear 
things up sort of.” 

So May Ellen finished hanging her clothes 
and went forward to find the mate. 

Captain Albry rubbed his horny old hands. 
“Clever girl, that,” said he to no one. 

“Right smart, cap’n,” replied Tim Giles. 


The second day out found the Arabella 
skirting the islands of Casco Bay; on the third 
she passed Halfway Rock and set a long 
course that would carry her clear to the tip 
of the Cape. To the skipper’s supreme satis- 
faction the westerly held; it looked as if it 
would be a good trip. 

May Ellen had made her peace with Lem. 
How she accomplished it was a mystery to 
the other members of the crew; but the fact 
remained that the two became fast friends. 
During Lem’s watch on deck the girl was 
always by his side. Sometimes he would spin 
endless hair-raising yarns about the days of 
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his youth. More often he spent the pleasant, 
sunlit hours in teaching May Ellen a few of 
the myriad ways of the sea. He taught her the 
different parts of the ship and their uses; he 
showed her how the Arabella’s canvas caught 
the wind on different tacks, how her keel 
steadied her on the course, how her rudder 
directed and held her in the wind; and, using 
the very clothesline with which he had been 
so loath to part, he taught her the sailorman’s 
knots and hitches. He taught her to fashion a 
square knot and to shun the treacherous 
granny. He showed her how to throw two 
half hitches over a post or a stanchion; how 
to pick them up from a coil of moving line. 
He taught her the value of the sheepshank for 
shortening rope. But chiefly he directed her 
attention to that work of art, the bowline. 

“Take an end in each hand—so. Cross ’em 
over, make the loop, bring the end under, over 
and in. Haul taut—there. Ye’ve got a knot 
that’ll never come loose in the world; and the 
beauty of it is ye can hitch lines of different 
size, an’ the knot’ll hold just the same. Never 
come loose in this world. Now, then, you 
try it.” 

May Ellen was all eager attention. With 
a consuming interest her blue eyes watched 
Lem’s stubby hands; and when it came her 
turn she made her first bowline with hardly 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Thus the skipper’s daughter grew skillful in 
the knowledge of knots and hitches and other 
deep-sea lore. And thus also it came about 
that the next time the clothesline was slung 
between a maipmast ring and the weather 
shrouds there appeared on it garments that 
Captain Albry could not recognize or claim. 
But the captain uttered not a word. Tim 
Giles, who happened at the time to be at 
the wheel, affirmed later that the old man 
chuckled as he noticed the additions. And on 
the next watch Billy Wayne noticed some- 
thing of a flush upon the seamed and bristly 
features of big Lem Hodgdon. But no word 
was spoken ; and the Arabella picked up Wood 
End Light and swung about on the other 
tack, heading down along the sand dunes of 
the Cape. 

But on the following morning when Cap- 
tain Albry came on deck the weather had 
changed. The westerly had backed into the 
south and east: and freshened. A mean little 
chop slapped against the Arabella’s bows and 
occasionally splashed over her fore chains. 
The sky was overcast; the wind laced ragged 
wisps of cloud across its leaden expanse. Low 
on the western horizon hung a narrow band 
of menacing yellow. 

The skipper’s brows contracted in the old 
worried look. Under his direction Billy Wayne 
and Tim furled and stowed the Arabella’s top- 
sails and reefed her lower canvas. 

By noon the wind had changed to some- 
thing of a blow and was still increasing. With 
her heavy deckload, the little schooner, lying 
low in the water, began to labor and pound. 
She was running now under jib and storm 
trysail, which was all the canvas she could 
carry. Captain Albry took the wheel himself 
in order to nurse her through it. Once before 
in his long career a storm had caught him 
among the treacherous shoals and currents of 
the Cape. That time he had let go both 
anchors and bravely ridden it out. But he 
knew that, loaded as she was, the Arabella 
= not possibly ride this gale. He must run 

or it. 

Cuddled under the lee of the after hatch, 
May Ellen watched the white sand beach of 
the Cape slip past to leeward and smiled.«at 
the gray gulls wheeling over her head. She 
liked to feel the ship lift and drop and lift 
again. She liked to hear the blocks bang, the 
cordage creak and the thud of the waves 
against oak planking. But her father called 


hoarsely to Lem Hodgdon, who crouched - 


with the men in the lee of the galley, and 
bade him turn to on the deckload so as to 
lighten her. 

The four of them clambered up on the piled 
lumber and, two on a side, began lifting the 
planks and heaving them overboard. Slow 
work, that—and risky ; for the Arabella pitched 
and tossed in the now wicked sea, and the 
lumber was awkward stuff to handle. But 
doggedly they stuck at it while the captain 
gripped the spokes of the wheel and nursed 
the little vessel through the shoals. 

The big squall found the Arabella midway 
in the narrow, ledge-bordered passage known 
as the Slue. About midafternoon it struck her 
without warning. The two tiny patches of 
canvas were torn from their mousings like 
tissue paper, leaving a flying rag or two whip- 
ping the masts; and the four men, still work- 
ing on the lumber,—big Lem, Joe Welsh, 
laughing Tim and little Billy Wayne, the four 
of them in a grinding chaos of wind and spray 
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and lumber,—were relentlessly swept into the 
lee scuppers like so many flies. 

Out of the corner of his eye Captain Albry 
saw them, a mass of arms and legs. He saw, 
too, his canvas split into shreds and felt the 
schooner heel under the squall and lose steer- 
ageway. Nothing more he noticed, for his big 
arms shot round May Ellen, his sturdy legs 
braced themselves to support and steady her, 
and his eyes sought and smiled bravely into 
hers. 

“Don’t mind me, dad,” said May Ellen 
through the smother. “Go help the men.” 

Then the Arabella struck. 

When at the first staggering blow the fore- 
mast crashed over the side May Ellen realized 
that she was shipwrecked. But the idea con- 
veyed little to her. From her earliest recollec- 
tions she had regarded her father as a very 
tower of strength, an irresistible protective 
force. And was he not there with her now, 
alive and well and resourceful ? Huddled in his 
arms under the scant shelter of the windward 
rail, she smiled up in perfect trust and con- 
tentment into his weather-beaten old face. 
But her eye would wander forward to the lee 
scuppers, where the men had been thrown in 
a tangle of lumber. 

The wind had torn off the skipper’s “sou’- 
wester,” and his iron-gray hair straggled over 
his forehead in soaked wisps. His big arm 
tightened as he smiled back at her. 


“Ves,” 

Then the skipper staggered and stumbled up 
on his plunging deck. Presently he returned. 

“They’re all alive,” said he, “but hurt pretty 
bad, I guess. Lem’s knocked out. Tim’s leg 
is busted. I got the lumber off ’em. Not much 
else to do, I guess.” 

“Can’t I do something, dad?” 

“No, child; you stay right where you be. 
Yer about all the crew I’ve got left, and —” 

With a loud report the mainmast cracked 
and swept down to leeward in a great welter 
of spray and cordage, leaving a stump the 
height of a man. Beneath them the deck 
heaved and fell in a rhythmic, grinding crash. 
Captain Albry knew in his heart that the 
schooner could not hold together long; every 
blow on the ledge shook her from stem to 
stern. But the old man’s eyes searched that 
strip of white sand half a mile away, where a 
tiny red dot indicated what he knew was the 
coast guard. Powerless to save himself or his 
daughter or even to signal for help, he yet 
knew that in time the wreck would be ob- 
served, hoped that it had been already. And 
he calculated shrewdly that the tightly packed 
lumber beneath the Arabella’s decks would 
hold her together for a while. So there was 
nothing to do except hope. 

Crouched under the rail, the two waited for 
what might come. They watched the giant 
waves sweep the schooner amidships, scatter- 
ing the remains of the deckload and washing 
it away to leeward. They watched the sky for 
an abatement of the gale; they watched the 
beach. Still there was no change as dusk began 
to fall over those angry waters. And always 
Captain Albry smiled down at the white face 
nestled against his shoulder, and always May 
Ellen smiled back. 

As night fell there caine the faint report of 
a gun from far away. The skipper sat erect, 
trying to pierce the gloom. As he did so, a 
length of rope whirled like a black snake in 
the murk overhead and slapped down on the 
deck. But even as they watched, spellbound, 
the rope’s end jerked back as if pulled by 
some unseen hand. And suddenly the skipper 
leaped upon it, took a double turn round his 
arm, braced with his feet to hold it and 
glanced quickly about for something on which 
to make it fast. 

But the end was too short; and slowly 
Captain Albry was dragged across his deck, 
struggling vainly for a hold with his feet. 
Across the quarter-deck the skipper was 
dragged until he reached the opposite rail. 
Round that he threw a sturdy leg and hung 
on like grim death, while that unseen force 
flattened his body over the roaring waters, 
and the rope’s end just touched the deck. 

Then fear darkened May Ellen’s blue eyes. 
Somehow she got to her feet on that rearing, 
heaving deck. What the rope was or from 
whence it came she knew not. Whatever it 
was dad wanted it; and things looked as if 
he were going to lose it—or else she was going 
to lose dad. Either thought was unbearable. . 

May Ellen disappeared down the after com- 
panionway; and when she returned, stum- 
bling a little with eagerness and with the surge 
of the deck, she held in her hand a coil of 
small dark rope—her clothesline. 

She threw two half hitches over the stump 
of the mainmast in almost that number of 
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seconds ; then, taking the loose end, she pounced 
on that other rope’s end which dangled beside 
the rail. Now what was it old Lem had said? 
“End in each hand—cross ’em over—make a 
loop—and under, over and in.” She did it—- 
a perfect bowline, which would hold forever. 

“Clever girl, that,” came out of the dark- 
ness, and the skipper eased the double turn 
from his arm and slowly let the clothesline 
take the strain. It held, and Captain Albry 
climbed stiffly over the rail. At once he busied 
himself with supporting ropes in order to 
make the life line doubly secure. 

A half hour later the station dory swung 
careening alont ‘the line and up to the plung- 
ing hulk. Three silent men with their teeth 
clenched and one great inert body were low- 
ered into it. And after an instant of suspense 
May Ellen and Captain Albry dropped in and 
were pulled away, out of the smother and 


horror of death to the calm of strong, friendly 
voices and the soft warm sand of the beach. 

In the station, on either side of the roaring 
stove, the skipper and his daughter lay on 
their cots and considered for what blessings 
they owed thanks. The four injured men had 
been carried to neighboring cottages, and a 
doctor, hastily summoned, had been with them 
all the evening. Finally word had come that 
the doctor had departed, that big Lem had 
recovered consciousness and sent his best love 
to May Ellen, that Tim Giles and Billy and 
Joe, though badly hurt, would recover. 

And as the skipper thought on those things 
his tired face cleared. 

“Clever girl, my da’ter,” muttered Captain 
Albry to the stove. 

And if Tim Giles had been present he would 
certainly have added, “Right smart, cap’n.” 


PINK CHEROKEES 


Cy Harriet Crocker LeRoy 


Page and her lifelong friend 

and next-door neighbor, 
Octavia Bennet, started, as quarrels 
are likely to start, over nothing. 
The morning that Mary Alice came 
home from a visit to a distant friend 
she brought with her a pink Chero- 
kee rosebush. Octavia Bennet “ran 
over” in her impulsive way. 

“QO Mary Alice!” she cried. “Just think, a 
pink Cherokee! I do think they’re the pret- 
tiest things! The white Cherokees are pretty 
of course, but they’re getting so common. It 
does seem as if everybody on the street had 
them. But this is the very first pink one in 
town, I do believe. No; there’s one up at the 
Spencer place, where they always have the 
best and newest of everything, but this is 
the first one on our street at least!” 

She looked admiringly at the sturdy bush 
as Mary Alice carefully set it out in the cool 
moist soil on the north side of the fence that 
divided the two gardens. 

“There’s the loveliest cutting on that 
bush,” she said wistfully, “several of them! I 
shouldn’t want you to take one off now, but 
later, when it’s well established, it won’t hurt 
it a bit; and I’d dearly love to have one. I’ve 
always admired pink Cherokees ever since I 
saw the first one up at Spencer’s. They’re like 
wild roses, only larger and prettier.” 

With capable hands Mary Alice patted the 
earth firm about the roots, and a look of 
stern resolution settled round her mouth. 

“T don’t know as I want to take any cut- 
tings from this bush, ever,” she said. “I don’t 


"Tre quarrel between Mary Alice 
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see why I can’t have one thing in 
my garden that everyone else doesn’t 
have! Just because my hollyhocks 
were so pretty three years ago, 
everyone on the street came to me 
for seed, and now every single yard 
on this street has its row of holly- 
hocks. I don’t intend to take cut- 
tings from this pink Cherokee rose 
and see ’em started in everybody’s 
yard. I may be selfish and stingy, but that’s 
the way I feel about it.” 

Octavia Bennet could hardly believe her 
ears. “But; Mary Alice—me!” she said. “You 
surely can’t mean me! Why, all our lives 
we’ve shared everything from bits of broken 
blue dishes for our playhouses when we were 
little girls to crochet and tatting patterns and 
cake receipts and flowers and—and —” 

She broke off suddenly ; tears were rising in 
her eyes. Like the little girl she really was at 
heart, Octavia always cried easily. 

She moved away from the dividing fence. 

“Why, I can’t make it seem real that you 
mean me!” she said. “We’ve never before 
refused each other anything in reason. But if 
you feel that way —” 

She paused uncertainly. Mary Alice rose to 
her feet, brushed the brown earth from her 
hands and looked straight across the fence 
into Octavia’s eyes. 

“I do feel that way,” she said. “I’m sick 
and tired of having your yard look just like 
mine! I want mine different! When I got 
that fern-and-begonia bed started over there 
on the north side of the house it wasn’t a 
week before you had one started too. And my 


‘*] don’t intend to take 
cuttings from this pink 
Cherokee rose and see 
‘em started in 
everybody’s yard ”’ 
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border of pansies! I did think the way I had 
‘em bordering the walk was so nice, and peo- 
ple praised ’em so much. Then you had to 
do the same thing, and somehow yours went 
*way ahead of mine. And my tulip bed—it 
was the prettiest thing on the street till you 
sent off and bought bulbs and planted that 
big round bed. You always get your ideas 
from me, and then you go ahead and have so 
much better luck with your flowers than I do 
that everyone notices it. I suppose you’ve got 
what’s called ‘the growing hand,’ for you 
don’t work nearly so hard raising things a: 
I do, and still everything you put into the 
ground grows for you. Well, I’ve decided to 
have one thing in my garden that you haven't 
got. Of course you can send off and buy 
yourself a pink Cherokee rosebush like mine 
if you want to,—I can’t help your doing that, 
—but I’m free to say that I hope you won't. 
I do want one thing all to myself, and | 
shan’t take off one single slip for anybody; 
no, not even for you.” 

Octavia Bennet stared at her. She picked 
up her apron and with nervous fingers fell to 
pleating and folding the hem. 

“TJ—I declare,” she said brokenly, “I never 
was so surprised in all my life. You, Mary 
Alice, that’s been my very best friend ever 
since we were little girls together, to talk to 
me like that! I—I —” 

She turned away abruptly and went 
toward the house. Mary Alice on the other 
side of the fence looked after her and opened 
her lips to call her back, but some perverse 
thing in her heart would not let her. 

It was inconceivable to her that she had 
hurt Octavia deeply. There had been many 
little “tiffs” in their long friendship, but, 
owing principally to Octavia’s happy, forgiv- 
ing disposition, they had always “blown 
over”; and Mary Alice was confident that 
this tiff too would blow over like the rest. 

She liked to declare that she was blunt, 
that she would not “say behind a person’s 
back” what she would not say “to their 
face.” She had convinced herself that her 
bluntness was a virtue and that, regardless of 
consequences, the truth must be spoken at all 
times. 

Octavia Bennet went into her neat, pleas- 
ant sitting room and sat down. The tears had 
dried on her cheeks, and she was hot with in- 
dignation. She picked up a flower catalogue 
from the centre table and looked through it; 
she’d see if Mary Alice Page could treat her 
like that! She guessed she could have a pink 
Cherokee of her own if she wanted it! She'd 
make out an order that very day and send it 
off! There were some choice ferns and vines 
too that she had long wanted for her hanging 
baskets; she would include them in her order 
even if she couldn’t really afford it! She 
would show Mary Alice — 

But as usual her better self prevailed. 
“Pshaw! I’m silly to care!” she said. “Poor 
Mary Alice, I do believe she’s real miserable. 
Anyone with dyspepsia ought to be excused 
for anything they say or do!” 

The next day, when Octavia Bennet was 
out in her back yard watering the sweet peas 
beside the picket fence that divided the two 
places, Mary Alice banged the screen door 
and came down her clean back steps ant 
across the yard to the fence. In her hand she 


Carried a plate carefully covered with a blue- 


and-white fringed napkin, “I had good luck 
with my baking-powder biscuits,” she said, 
“and I thought maybe you’d enjoy some for 
your lunch.” She looked across at Octavia 
and offered the plate. 

A strange new spirit of perversity seemed 
to spring to life suddenly in Octavia Bennet. 
She kept on watering the sweet peas and 
spoke serenely. “Why, I’m ever so much 
obliged, Mary Alice,” she said, “but I’ve 
plenty of fresh bread on hand. I don’t need 
your biscuits a bit. Thank you just the same.” 

Mary Alice looked at her in silence, then 
turned awkwardly and went up the steps and 
into the house. Her eyes were alight with in- 
dignation. When had such a thing ever hap- 
pened between her and Octavia! Exchanging 
culinary samples had always been one of the 
pleasant expressions of their friendship. 

She set the rejected gift on the table and 
stood looking straight ahead of her. So that 
was how Octavia felt about the pink Cher- 
okee, was it? Well, if that was the way she 
felt about it — 

Days passed into weeks without a sign of 
relenting on either side of the dividing fence. 
The pink Cherokee took root and threw out 
little green leaves that peeped through the 
pickets of the fence into Octavia’s pretty 
garden. 

One day a sweet, pink bud appeared on 
Octavia’s side and within a week opened into 
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a perfect blossom. Octavia, looking at it from 
the lace-screened bay window of her sitting 
room, smiled to herself. 

“The pretty thing!” she said. “It’s bound to 
be friendly anyway! I shouldn’t be surprised 
if my side of the fence—the south side— 
would get most of Mary Alice’s-pink Cher- 
okees! Poor Mary Alice! I do miss her!” 

That afternoon a woman friend of Octa- 
via’s came for her in a new automobile and 
took her for a drive. As Octavia went down 
the pansy-bordered path, tying her veil down 
over her hat, there was something so pretty 
and young about her that. Mary Alice, 
screened by her window curtains, watched 
her with envious eyes. 

“Yes!” she said. “All carried away by any- 
body who shows her any attention! She’s just 
like a child; easily amused, easily led! Went 
out to dinner at Mrs. Staples’s yesterday and 
out driving with Eldora Plummer to-day! 
And had her Sunday-school class all there 
last night for supper! She seems to be having 
a good time these days, no matter if she has 
lost her best friend. For I am her best friend! 
There isn’t a person in this town who’d do as 
much for her as I would if she were sick or in 
want. I declare I wish I’d never got that pink 
Cherokee rose! And now that I’ve got it, it’s 
just like everything else; it does better for her 
than it does for me! Every single bud is 
going to blossom on her side of the fence!” 

Weeks drifted into months, and soon a 
whole year had passed. It was Cherokee time 
again, and Mary Alice’s bush had had its 
own sweet will and sought the sunshine on 
Octavia’s side of the fence. In May it was a 
thing of beauty, and Octavia would have rev- 
eled in the pink sweetness if there had not 
always been associated with it the hurt of 
the broken friendship. 

There had not been utter silence between 
the two. They had met at the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, at the Public Library and occasionally 
on the street and at the house of a neighbor. 
They had exchanged greetings and polite for- 
malities, but during the whole year neither 
had opened the other’s gate or stepped into 
the other’s garden. 

Octavia’s garden as usual was luxuriantly 
lovely. Her tall plumy lilacs, hér old- 
fashioned bleeding hearts and red peonies, her 
pansies and violets and ferns, her well-kept 
lawn and pleasant porch with its potted 
plants and hanging baskets attracted the ad- 
miration of everyone who passed. Mary 
Alice’s garden, too, was beautiful; she had 
worked harder than ever to make it so. x 

One afternoon the illness of a relative 
called Octavia Bennet to a distant town. She 
would be away several days at least, and 
Mary Alice, watching her start with her suit- 
case for the station, resolved to put into 
effect a plan that had long lain in her mind. 

When the afternoon train had gone and 
dusk was setting in she very carefully re- 
moved from her rooting bed a strong young 
pink Cherokee rosebush and carried it over 
to Octavia’s garden. She knew just the place 
for it—a corner where, as it happened, Oc- 
tavia had planted nothing. She spaded up the 
rich soil and watered it well before she 
slipped away through the sweet-scented dusk. 

“T'll tell her sometime that I rooted it on 
purpose for her,” she said to herself. “I took 
off the cutting that very day she refused my 
biscuits; it seemed to me I had to!” 

A week later Octavia Bennet opened her 
gate and walked up the pansy-bordered path. 
Her eye ran approvingly over the garden. 
Everything was bright and fresh; the boy she 
had hired to water the plants had evidently 
been faithful to his duty. ‘ 

Then her eye caught sight of the new- 
comer against the fence, and she went over 
to look at it. “I do wonder,” she said to her- 
self. “I do wonder.” 

The gate latch clicked, and Mary Alice 
came swiftly to her across the lawn. “Octa- 
via,” she said, “supper is all ready, and I’d 
like you to come and eat with me! I know 
you’re just tired out, and I want you to 
come.” 

Suddenly she put both arms round Octa- 
via. “Dll forgive you if you’ll forgive me!” 
she said, just as they had said many times to 
each other when they were little girls. And, 
Standing there under the plumy lilacs, the 
two women kissed each other. 

“T rooted it: on purpose for you,” went on 
Mary Alice, “and all the time that I was 
Watching it take root-and grow I was think- 
ing how selfish I’d been. But that’s all ended 
now, and I want you to come right over 
to supper. Peggy’s got the prettiest family 
of kittens she ever had, and you can have 
your pick. There’s one white one, a beauty —” 

Octavia smiled at her. “I'll be right over as 
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soon as I go into the house. I’ve got a present 
for you in my suitcase. It’s a new kind of 
yoke I learned to crochet while I was gone. 











It’lk be pretty under that thin lavender waist 
of yours. My! But it seems good to get back 
home, and back to you, Mary Alice!” 
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He handed his notebook to the chief accountant, who happened 
to be passing 


IMPRISONED 
IN A REFRIGERATOR 


82 C&8y Joseph Thum 9 


T was the beginning of the summer vaca- 
I tion. For the first time Fred Bixby was at 
work away from home. Through the help 
of a neighbor he had got a place for the 


summer at Hampstead in the meat depart- 


ment of the Wholesale Grocery Co. 

The wholesale meat business may seem dull 
work, but Fred found it most interesting. 
In large refrigerator cars the Western meats 
came to the railway siding behind the store. 
From the cars an overhead carrying mecha- 
nism took them into one or the other of two 
great refrigerators, large enough together to 
hold several carloads. 

One refrigerator contained the regular sup- 
plies, which were drawn from constantly to 
meet the needs of the surrounding country. 
The other was known as the reserve refrig- 
erator. It was never opened except to receive 
new supplies or to meet some unusual de- 
mand of the trade. 

Fred was interested to find that the big re- 
frigerators used no ice at all. A refrigerating 
machine kept the temperature close to the 
freezing point. A powerful pump compressed 
ammonia gas until it became very hot. Then 
the hot gas passed through a coil immersed 
in water, where it was cooled to the tempera- 
ture of the air outside. The gas was then ad- 
mitted into large pipes, where as it expanded 
it absorbed heat from the pipes and from 
the brine in which they were immersed. The 
brine was then pumped through large coils 
like enormous radiators placed along the 
inside walls of the refrigerators. The brine 
was so cold that the coils were covered with 
frost. : 

One Monday afternoon, with his record 
books in hand, Fred stood under the electric 
light in the centre of the reserve refrigerator, 
checking off the pieces of meat that were 
being brought in and taken out. When the 
work was done he handed his notebook to the 
chief accountant, who happened to be pass- 
ing, and then, remembering that he had left 
the light burning in the refrigerator, he 
opened the door, walked to the light and 
snapped it off. 

There should have been plenty of light 
from the open door behind him, but he found 
himself in darkness. “Guess some one must 
have shut the door,” he thought. “I’ll turn on 
the light again.” 

Have you ever gone into a dark room and 


tried to find an electric light suspended from . 


the ceiling? Even though you know within a 
few feet where it is, you find it annoyingly 
elusive. Fred did not know within fifteen feet 





where the light hung, and he spent five min- 
utes or more in trying to reach it. 

Then he decided that, since the door was 
larger than the electric bulb, he had better 
hunt for the door. But, as he quickly realized, 
he was completely turned round; he did not 
know in which direction to go to find the 
door. 

Walking to the nearest wall, he began to 
feel his way round the room. But how should 
he know the door when he came to it? Like 
all refrigerator doors, it was thick and set 
flush with the wall. The only way he could be 
sure to know it when he reached it was to 
press steadily against the wall as he walked 
along, so that he would push the door open 
when he came to it. He walked twice round 
the room and pressed the wall all the time, 
but no door flew open. Had whoever shut it 
also thrown the bolt? 

He shouted and shouted again. Then he re- 
membered that the thick walls of the refrig- 
erator, lined with many layers of felt, were 
soundproof. He grew more and more alarmed, 
but fortunately what he had heard an old 


He put in a heavy fuse, but it promptly 
blew out like the others 
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hunter say about being lost in the woods 
popped irmto his mind: “Don’t get excited. 
Don’t rush round wildly and aimlessly. Sit 
down and think.” 

Fred sat down on,a case of goods and 
thought. No one would open the refrigerator 
again for several days. “And no one would 
think anything of it if I don’t appear at the 
boarding house to-night,” thought Fred, “and 
if I don’t appear here at the store in the 
morning they will only think I’m sick or 
something. I wonder how long a person can 
live in a place like this. Gee! I’m chilled to 
the bone already. Anyway, it would at least 
look more comfortable if I could find that 
electric light and turn it on. Trying to find it 
will keep me warm for a while.” 

Jumping from the box, he began running 
here and there and waving his arms over his 
head, but he did not find the hanging bulb, 
nor did he get warm. He merely ‘grew tired 
Finally he set about the search methodically. 
He knew that the fixture hung in the very 
centre of the refrigerator. So he paced along 
one side of the room and found that it was 
forty steps long. He paced another side and 
found that it was thirty-six steps long. Con- 
sequently if he walked back eighteen steps 
along the side he had paced last and then 
twenty steps at right angles to the wall, he 
would be in the centre of the room. He had 
stumbled over a small box. Taking it in his 
hands, he walked back the eighteen paces 
along the wall, then the twenty paces straight 
toward the centre of the room, and stopped. 
He put the box on the floor, stepped on it and 
felt about over his head for the bulb. Inside a 
minute he had found it. 

As he snapped the switch, there flashed into 
his mind a possible method of signaling to 
the outer world. But with a pang of regret 
he realized that it was too late to attract 
anyone’s attention that night. Everyone, he 
knew, had left the place long ago, and his 
plan could work only when the men were 
working. 

He made himself as comfortable as he 
could and waited. Every now and then he got 
up atid ran about and slapped his chest to 
drive away the chill that seemed to penetrate 
to his very bones when he did not exercise. 
He knew that in that atmosphere he must not 
go to sleep. He counted the sides of meat 
hung along the racks; he counted the number 
of boards in the opposite wall; he counted 
the flies on the ceiling. 

It struck him suddenly that the flies were 
all on the ceiling. He wondered why none 
were on the walls. Why, of course, warm air 
rose; it was less chilly near the ceiling. Set- 
ting several wooden cases one on another, he 
built a tower and climbed to the top. It was 
a little warmer perhaps; but there could be 
no great difference in that cold place. He still 
had to exercise; he still had to count. 

It was a long night, but finally six o’clock 
came, when he knew that the meat depart- 
ment would be especially busy, for that was 
the hour when the retailers called for their 
morning supplies. 

Getting down from his perch on top of the 
packing cases, he went to the electric light, 
took out his jackknife and scraped the insu- 
lation from the two wires that led to it. 
Then he carefully held the blade of the knife 
so that it connected one bare wire with the 
other. There was a flash of fire, and the light 
went out. Fred knew that all electrical cir- 
cuits are guarded by fuses that melt or burn 
out whenever there is a short circuit or when 
for any reason too much current for the 
safety of the wires is passing. In burning out 
a fuse cuts off the current and puts out all the 
lights on the circuit. The knife blade had 
short-circuited the current and burned out 
the fuse. 

All work in the other refrigerator and in 
the salesroom would have to stop, for the 
lights were all on that circuit and would go 
out. Then the men would put in a new fuse 
and the lights would burn again. Fred waited. 

In a few minutes, the light in the refrig- 
erator where Fred was again illuminated the 
room, and he knew that the men had put in 
the new fuse. He waited five minutes and 
then again connected the wires with his knife 
blade. 

When the lights had gone out for the fourth 
time the department manager became dis- 
gusted and sent for an electrician. He put in 
a heavy fuse, but it promptly blew out like 
the others. Then he began to examine the 
wiring. After looking everywhere else he said 
that the short circuit must be in the reserve 
refrigerator. 

As they opened the door Fred staggered 
out into the warm room. He thanked his stars 
that he knew at least a little about electricity. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


YOU CANNOT ENVY, despise or hate an- 
other without giving him some of your time. 


Like old accustomed Spots upon the Wall 
Familiar Faults seem hardly Faults at all. 


THE EARNEST and sincere man need look 
neither for friends nor for opportunity: they 
are searching for him. 


LADY ASTOR’S SAYINGS bid fair to be- 
come as famous as those of any other phrase 
maker. Her latest is this: “The toast used to 
be: ‘The ladies, God bless them!’ Now that 
women have the vote they ought to say: ‘The 
gentlemen, God help them!’ ” 


PRODIGAL SONS at the University of Okla- 
hcma will not waste their substance in riotous 
living if the wishes of the president are carried 
out. In a general letter to parents he requests 
that no student be permitted to have an auto- 
mobile at the university; that the student’s 
spending money be limited to five dollars a 
week, and that he be encouraged to avoid 
expensive clothes. 


A PREPONDERANCE of polar air produces 
fine, dry weather, whereas equatorial air means 
mild, damp weather. The Norwegian weather 
bureau thinks that atmospheric currents origi- 
nate either in polar. or in equatorial regions, 
and that a line separating one current from the 
other, called the Polar Front, can be indicated 
on a weather chart. It is a new theory of 
weather forecasting and is creating much in- 
terest abroad. 


VIGILANCE IN GUARDING the frontier is 
praiseworthy, but it may be unfortunate in its 
result. Last June the new railway station on 
the Italian side of the line at the Brenner Pass 
caught fire. The Austrian fire brigade from 
Gries hurried to help extinguish the flames, 
but an Italian official prevented the firemen 
from crossing the boundary, because their 
passports had no visé. The station was burned 
to the ground. 


THE WORLD IS NO LONGER dependent 
upon Europe for radium derived from pitch- 
blende. The extensive deposits of radium- 
bearing carnotite in the Paradox Valley of 
Colorado and in the adjoining districts of 
Utah have already produced more radium 
than the most competent authorities believed 
would be found there. Deposits of radium 
have also been discovered in Argentina, Eng- 
land, Canada, Portugal and Russia. 


HIGH RAILWAY RATES are making busi- 
ness good for the Panama Canal. California, 
Oregon and Washington fruits are coming 
by water; even copper mined in Montana has 
made the roundabout journey. The United 
States Steel Corporation has put a ship on the 
run between Mobile and points on the Pacific 
Coast, to deliver steel products, and other 
companies find it cheaper to pay a short rail 
haul from the interior to Atlantic ports and 
then ship to the Pacific Coast by water. 


ADMIRAL SIMS is universally popular in 
England—a fact that seems to prevent his 
being universally popular in his own country. 
However, this story about him will please 
even his critics: At a Rotarian dinner in Lon- 
don one of the speakers told about his being 
seated at a banquet beside a gentleman who 
was somewhat timid at sitting beside an ad- 
miral, but who recovered his confidence when 
Admiral Sims asked him, “Who is that 
Johnny with the chandelier pinned on his 
shirt front ?” 


PROBABLY THE WRITER of a good hymn 
seldom or never thinks of the financial side 
of his work, yet hymns that become popular 
sometimes bring large returns to author and 
to publisher. A music-publishing house in 
Boston has just paid $56,000 to the widow of 
a man who wrote a hymn that did hit the 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


popular taste. Inasmuch as the matter has 
been pending in the courts for nearly fifty 
years, the author seems to have had a singu- 
larly happy inspiration when he called the 
hymn In the Sweet Bye and Bye. 
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“THE STATE OF PEACE” 


UR four years’ war has ended. For two 
years and a half it has been perhaps the 
most bloodless war in history. Thousands 

of miles have separated the belligerents, and 
not an ounce of powder has been burned by 
either country in attacking the other. 

It sounds like a joke, but it is a sorry joke. 
It means that when the fighting ended the 
problem of making peace was too much for 
us. Germany never declared war on the United 
States, and therefore could take no step to 
restore the state of peace. We would not join 
our associates in approving the treaty that 
satisfied them; and as we were the last great 
power to take part in the great struggle we 
were the last to quit it. “To lay down our 
arms” would be the proper phrase if the story 
of the last two years did not make it absurd. 

Now that a state of peace has been declared 
we are no further advanced in our relations 
with Germany than we have been. The dec- 
laration does bring about some needed changes 
in our domestic conditions and in the war 
legislation. But it is an accepted rule of na- 
tions that war abrogates all treaties. So Ger- 
many and the United States are, as it were, 
at present unacquainted strangers who do not 
meet, who have nothing to do with each 
other, who are at peace only because they are 
not at war. They have yet to do that which is 
an indispensable part of making peace, and 
which the Entente allies have already done; 
that is, conclude a treaty that shall fix the 
conditions under which they will hereafter 
tolerate each other, associate with each other, 
deal with each other. : 

There have been two opposing theories of 
the best way completely to restore peace. Ii is 
universally admitted that both a declaration 
of peace and the negotiation of a treaty are 
necessary for bringing that about. The dispute 
has been whether the two parts of the process 
should be combined in the treaty or taken 
separately. Unfortunately, the dispute has 
taken on a partisan form. The party in power 
chose to separate them in order to secure at 
once such benefits as result from the technical 
ending of the war, and thus avoid the long 
and tedious and often unsatisfactory wrangles 
and delays in drafting a treaty. The opposi- 
tion urged—quite truly—that the other way 
is in accordance with universal custom; and 
they further contended, though it has yet to 
be proved, that the United States surrenders 
much of the strength of its position as a con- 
queror by the course adopted, that it can now 
impose on Germany only such conditions as 
that government is willing to accept. For, to 
attempt to enforce what Germany might re- 
fuse, they assert, would be an act of war that 
would belie the resolution of peace. 

That such a dispute should have arisen 
shows how difficult it is to make a separate 
peace with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
after we have withdrawn from association 
with the Entente powers. Now that the de- 
cision as to the order of procedure has been 
made we must all hope that the remaining 


’ step will be taken surely and successfully. A 


treaty has to be made. Undoubtedly the ad- 
ministration has its plans for it. Whatever 
they may be, it is the duty of all good Ameri- 
cans to stand by it in maintaining the rights 
the country has acquired as one of the victors 
in the war. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


HEN General Obregon became Presi- 

dent of Mexico and Mr. Harding be- 

came President of the United States the 
omens seemed favorable for an early resump- 
tion of friendly and regular relations between 
the two countries. But for several months the 
situation has been growing more and more 
unpromising, and as usual oil is at the bottom 
of the trouble. 

The United States government has not yet 
recognized the Obregon régime, although Ob- 
regon governs by right as well as in fact and 
so far has governed without any sign of 
serious dissatisfaction among the people. Sec- 
retary Hughes has let it be known that recog- 
nition will follow promptly if Mexico will 
consent to negotiating first of all a treaty of 
amity and commerce in which the trouble- 
some questions that have arisen between the 
Mexican government and the American oil 
producers in the Tampico region shall be 
finally disposed of. What the property rights 


of such Americans are under the Carranza 
constitution of 1917 has never been clearly 
defined. That constitution asserts government 
ownership of all mineral deposits, including 
oil. Foreigners, both British and American, 
who bought their oil properties before that 
constitution was proclaimed, believe that the 
application of its provisions to them would 
amount to confiscation. Mexican public men 
are not themselves clear whether or not the 
constitution is retroactive, and no one knows 
whether or not President Obregon will try to 
enforce it with respect to American oil prop- 
erties. Until there is a definite understanding 
on that point the Harding administration pre- 
fers to delay recognition. 

But President Obregon takes offense at that 
condition. He demands recognition first and 
treaty negotiations afterwards. His position is 
understandable. Mexicans generally are sensi- 
tive about the superior air that Americans 
assume in talking about Mexico, and Obregon 
cannot afford to wezken his position by yield- 
ing a point where the legality of his title to 
office is concerned. To make matters more 
complicated, the Mexican government—which, 
like all governments, needs the money—has 
levied an export tax of twenty-five per cent 
on all the oil that is shipped out.of the coun- 
try, and most of the American oil men have 
accordingly stopped their pumps and refused 
to export or even to raise any oil whatever. 

We and the Mexicans seem fated to mis- 
understand and irritate each other, but that 
is all the more reason why public men on both 
sides of the border should use the greatest 
patience and caution in conducting all the 
official business that the two countries have 
with each other. e 


HOBBIES 


HE hobbies of some people are regarded 

as expensive luxuries by others. Some- 

times hobbies are looked upon as the 
boring or grubby pursuits of persons who are 
unable to amuse themselves in a proper and 
normal fashion. Occasionally a hobby is re- 
spected as contributing to a man’s usefulness 
or interest. But the word “hobby” carries 
with it a mildly disdainful atmosphere that 
does not cling round the more elegant yet 
essentially synonymous word “avocation.” 

There is seldom any reason for people to 
disdain one another’s hobbies, however inevi- 
table, owing to differences in human disposi- 
tion, lack of sympathy with them may be. 
The hobby of collecting postage stamps, de- 
spised as it was by many when first it mani- 
fested itself, needs no longer to be admitted 
with an air of deprecation. The hobby of 
mechanics is one that in these days too often 
demonstrates its usefulness to arouse in any- 
one who does not share it any feeling other 
than that of envy. The hobby of photography 
combines numerous admirable interests—those 
of nature, those of art, those of science; any- 
one who seriously pursues that hobby is sure 
to increase his stock of knowledge and his 
capacity for enjoyment. The various hobbies 
of the collector—butterflies, shells, Indian 
relics—have their value, even though that 
value is not often of a social character. 

If we look for the reason underlying the old 
prejudice against hobbies, it is to be found in 
the fact that many of them are of an unsocial 
nature. The people who don’t share them— 
and usually they are hobbies in which part- 
nership is difficult—feel that they raise a 
barrier against human intercourse, or that 
they introduce into human intercourse a dev- 
astating element. Talking shop is bad enough, 
but talking hobbies is usually worse, so far as 
general conversation is concerned. 

The people without hobbies are really to be 
commiserated. They may have their sports 
and their books, but neither sports nor books 
afford quite the same kind of interest that is 
to be derived from the pursuit of a well- 
chosen and congenial hobby; for in that pur- 
suit there is always something satisfying to 
the creative impulse in man. 


oe 
A CHANCE OF PEACE IN IRELAND 


HE appearance of General Smuts as a 
mediator between the warring forces in 
Ireland is the most hopeful thing that 
has come to pass in that troubled island since 
the beginning of the Great War. Everyone has 
faith in Smuts; almost everyone likes him. 
He is regarded as a wise man, an impartial 
arbitrator and a person whose powers of per- 
suasion and conciliation are unusual. If the 


-premier of South Africa succeeds in bringing 


the leaders of Sinn Fein and of Ulster into an 
agreement that the government of Great Brit- 
ain will confirm, he will have performed one 
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of the greatest services to the peoples of the 
United Kingdom and of the world that it ;: 
possible to imagine. Incidentally, he will hav: 
furnished the most splendid justification 0: 
the generous policy that, under Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s direction, Great Brit 
ain pursued toward South Africa in 1906. Tha: 
policy was justified sufficiently by the loyalt 

of the Boers, led by Botha and Smuts, durin: 
the Great War; but if it now produces a ma: 
who, when English statesmen have failed, ca: 
succeed in healing the persistent sore of In 

land, it will appear as one of the most clear! 

inspired strokes of policy that any Britis 
public man ever made. 

No one dares be too sanguine about tli 
situation. Disappointment has ever attended 
the most hopeful efforts to solve the Irish 
problem. It will be hard to find ground on 
which Sir James. Craig and Mr. de Valera cap 
stand together. But it has long been apparent 
that all parties are weary of the struggle and 
that each side would welcome peace if it could 
be gained without complete surrender. Mr. 
Lloyd George, beset by more difficulties than 
he can count, would be delighted to score so 
splendid a triumph as the pacification of Ire- 
land. The English people, tired and ashamed 
of the endless and unsavory guerilla warfare, 
would be glad to agree to any plan that the 
Irish can unite on. Whatever the Sinn Fein 
leaders feel that consistency obliges them to 
do, the people of Ireland, as their cordial wel- 


.come to General Smuts shows, are weary of 


the disorder that has changed Ireland from 
a country that four years ago was the most 
prosperous region of Europe into a country 
that is now terror-stricken and harassed. 

If the conference at London fails it will not 
be because there is not a genuine desire for 
peace, but because the chiefs of Ulster and of 
Sinn Fein, having once taken positions that 
are irreconcilable, have not the pliancy and 
the common sense to come together on middle 
ground. Their public utterances up to the 
arrival of General Smuts were intractable, but 
there is a feeling in the air that a compromise 
is at hand. The most probable thing is do- 
minion government for Ireland, much like 
that enjoyed by Canada and South Africa. 
Whether at the beginning that will be granted 
to a united Ireland or only to that part of 
the island outside Ulster is uncertain. Absolute 
independence for Ireland is no more in sight 
than it was five years ago, nor is the present 
home-rule bill, under which Ulster is now 
governing itself, much more likely to be the 
final basis of peace. And there is of course the 
unhappy possibility that the deeply aroused 
passions of both parties may in the end defeat 
every attempt at conciliation. 


me J 
EDUCATION IN BOLSHEVY 


T is one of the boasts of the Bolshevist 
government that it is making the first 
attempt that has ever been made in Russia 

to educate the people. If you are not particu- 
lar about the kind of education that is given, 
there is some basis for the assertion. There are 
more schools than there were under the old 
régime, particularly in the cities. Any child 
who wants to go to school can do so; the 
number of those who can read and write is 
increasing. In time it may come to pass that 
most Russians will be literate, whereas the 
vast majority are now illiterate. 

But education is not merely learning to read 
and write. What you acquire after you have 
mastered those simple tools of learning is of 
much greater importance. The real content oi 
Bolshevist education has been something of a 
mystery until lately, but some recent articles 
by a Swiss teacher named Nicole in the Bib- 
liothéque Universelle have shed some interest- 
ing light on the subject. Nicole spent some 
time in Russia, part of it as a teacher. He re- 
ports that education there is simply an attempt 
by the government to compel the rising gen- 
eration to break utterly with all the experience 
and traditions of the past; to uproot religion, 
destroy family life and obliterate every form 
of culture that the race has hitherto built up. 

If the law is followed, the child is taken 
from his mother on his fourth birthday and 
put into the hands of the government author- 
ities. Nominally, he is in school until he is 
seventeen. Besides the elements of reading 
and writing he is taught little except Com- 
munist philosophy and a hatred of the every- 
day virtues that the Marxians contemntuous!y 
style “bourgeois.” There is no discipline. At- 
tendance is not insisted upon. There are no 
examinations and no marks. Pupils are pro- 
moted at the end of the year without inquir- 
ing whether they have learned anything or 
not. Smoking is permitted everywhere. There 
are no textbooks, no maps, no apparatus. The 
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children are taught nothing that can be of 
use to them in any sort of task, mental or 
physical. The only aim is to keep them under 
Communistic influence until they are grown 
and to send them into the world incapable of 
thrift, industry, disciplined habits of work, 
and religious feeling. If parents resist the de- 
moralization of their children, they are put 
into jail and their children are forcibly taken 
from them. 

Mr. Nicole gives a number of incidents that 
illumine the terrible conditions in Moscow and 
Petrograd. We quote: 

“A colleague of mine who had to go toa 
hospital saw there a large closet labeled 
‘Library.’ He opened it. Not a book to be seen. 
‘All smoked long ago,’ he was told. The pa- 
tients called for the books, not to read them 
but to tear out the leaves for cigarette papers. 
In one of the upper schools the pupils stole, 
drank and replaced with water the alcohol in 
which the natural-history specimens were pre- 
served.” 

Again: 

“TI saw two little boys of eleven or twelve 
sitting on the curbstone, calmly smoking. A 
passing lady cast an angry look at one of 
them and murmured, ‘Vagabond!’ After she 
had gone the boy turned to his companion. 
‘That’s my mother,’ he said. ‘Why didn’t she 
say anything more when she saw you smok- 
ing?’ ‘She didn’t dare. I gambled yesterday 
and brought home a hundred thousand ru- 
bles.’ ” 


The frightful demoralization that in the 
name of liberty the Bolsheviki have brought 
upon Russia is incredible to those who have 
not seen it. The most repulsive thing is the 
cool cynicism with which they encourage 
license and incompetence among the children. 
With religious and parental authority gone 
and government authority used only to teach 
baneful political and social theories, Russia 
moves not precisely toward barbarism, which 
is often a clean and decently moral status, but 
toward the most shocking personal deterio- 
ration and the most complete social disinte- 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


URING the past fiscal year the govern- 

ment, of the United States has paid all its 
expenses from ordinary revenue and in addi- 
tion has paid something like a billion dollars 
of its public debt. It is likely to make a still 
better showing next year. 
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HREE years ago John J. Munson, a pri- 

vate in the 308th infantry, was decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
croix de guerre and the médaille militaire, for 
extraordinary gallantry in breaking through 
the enemy’s line and bringing to American 
headquarters news of the plight of the “lost 
battalion,” which had got isolated from the 
rest of the regiment during an advance in the 
Argonne. The battalion, or what was left of 
it, was rescued, and Munson was cited for 
bravery not only by his own officers but by 
Marshal Petain as well. The other day he died 
unknown in Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
from consumption caused by the poison gas 
he had breathed into his lungs at the front. 
The contrast is dramatic; it indicates that 
there is truth in the charge that we are not 
properly caring for the soldiers who came 
back crippled or disabled from the war; 
though it was Munson’s own unwillingness to 
appear as an applicant for help that led him 
to conceal his identity from the hospital au- 
thorities. It is something to know that his old 
comrades did learn of his death before the 
body was taken to the potter’s field, and that 
they gave it honorable burial. 


S 


HE uneasy Balkans are no more tranquil 

since the war than they were before it. All 
sorts of disturbing reports come out of that 
region. According to one report, vouched for 
by one of the most trustworthy of corre- 
spondents, Bulgaria is at work in secret, 
preparing an anti-Greek alliance with its 
neighbors. Bulgaria of course is interested in 
getting back its seaport on the Agean, of 
which the peace treaty deprived it. It plans to 
get what it is after by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of a free Macedonia and bringing 
about a political alliance and customs league 
between Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia. That would give Bulgaria a free port 
at Saloniki. The Bulgarians are also reported 
to be in negotiation with Mustapha Kemal, 
who is to keep the Greek army busy in Asia 
Minor while the new allies are driving the 





Greeks out of Macedonia. His pay is to be 
the return to Turkey of Adrianople and east- 
ern Thrace, to which Greece got title at Paris. 
The plan is subtly made, for at this moment 
Greece has no friends who are able to be of 
much service; but it is not to be supposed 
that the Entente allies would sit calmly by 
and see all the arrangements in the near East 
thus upset. However small is their love of the 
Greeks, they would object to seeing things 
turned topsy-turvy in that part of the world 
without so much as a “by your leave.” Inci- 
dentally, the newspapers speak of a rebellion 
in Bulgaria. The dissatisfied element seems to 
be the middle class, which does not like the 
way the peasant government is conducting 
affairs. The situation, however, appears never 
to have been serious. 
e 


HE feud between Premier Lloyd George 

and Lord Northcliffe has reached the stage 
where the representatives of the Times and 
other Northcliffe papers are excluded from the 
Foreign Office and denied the facilities that 
other newspaper men enjoy for getting news 
from the premier’s office in Downing Street. 
That is Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to a slash- 
ing editorial in the Times, attacking him for 
proposing to leave England and attend in 
person the conference that President Harding 
has called at Washington. No one who has 
read some of the fiery attacks that the Times 
and the Daily Mail have made on the premier 
can be surprised that he has lost his temper 
with the owner of those newspapers, but the 
blow that he has struck in reprisal will not 
add to his popularity. Even if it does not seri- 
ously menace the freedom of the press, it can 
be and is represented as an attack on that 
freedom, and Englishmen are still jealous on 
that point. ° 


LMOST all the countries of Europe have 
been suffering this summer from a season 
of extraordinary heat and dryness. In Paris 
the thermometer has gone to the unheard 
figure of 99° and all through Western Europe 
temperatures of 90° and over have been 
common. More serious still is the drought that 
lasted for several months. During the first six 
months of the year the rainfall was hardly 
more than six inches over France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. As 
a natural result, the crops are small and poor 
in quality. In Russia the grain crop is so 
small that, in spite of the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to stimulate production by yielding 
to the peasants in the matter of private own- 
ership, serious hardship and much starvation 
are inevitable this winter. 


oS 


HE former kaiser is “in Dutch” with his 

neighbors at Doorn. He has refused to pay 
his taxes on the ground that he is not a resi- 
dent of the town, but only a political refugee 
in temporary domicile there. To that the au- 
thorities reply that he is not obliged to stay 
in Doorn, and that if he does not pay the tax 
bill he can move on. It is said that on his 
appearances in public he is nowadays greeted 
with hisses and uncomplimentary remarks, 
although at first he was treated with respect 
and pity by the townspeople. 


oS 


HAT the British Empire is tending more 

and more to become a federation of states 
is shown by the proceedings at the recent 
imperial conference in London. When the 
question of renewing the Anglo—Japanese alli- 
ance came up it was apparent that the colo- 
nial premiers intended to have their say about 
it, and that an unmodified extension of the 
treaty would not be permitted, even if the 
British government desired it. The Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, and to some 
extent the South Africans have ideas about 
the course of affairs in the Pacific that are 
much nearer to those that prevail in the 
United States than to those that prevail in 
London. It is regarded as certain that they 
will insist that the alliance shall be renewed 
only in such form as cannot possibly disturb 
British relations with this country. 


oS 


T is unfortunate, though perhaps unavoid- 
able, that the Senatorial investigation of 
Admiral Sims’s criticisms of the administra- 
tion of the Navy Department during the war 
should have resulted in a divided verdict. The 
committee split on party lines; the Republi- 
cans condemned Secretary Daniels’s adminis- 
tration, and the Democrats defended it. It will 
undoubtedly happen that most citizens will 
follow the example of the committee, and 
that there will be no generally accepted con- 
clusion on the questions at issue. 
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How a Penny 
Saves a Dollar 


There are countless uses for Tirro, the handy 
And most of them save money. 
No need to throw things away and buy new 





mender. 
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when Tirro prolongs their usefulness. Tirro is so adapt- 
able, and a tiny bit can do so much, that this handy 
mender is not only a necessity, but a real economy. 


A new and handy mender 


Tirro isa sticky strip of strong 
tape. It comes on a convenient 
spool. It sticks to everything— 
glass, metal, wood, china, etc. 
And it stays stuck. In fact, it be- 
comes a part of the article itself. 


Tirro stops leaks. Tirro 
mends breaks. Tirro patches 
torn things. Tirro wraps split 











handles. It can be used as insu- 
lation for worn electric wires. 


Tirro is waterproofed, rubber- 
coated. It clings like glue. It can 
be cut in tiny patches or wrapped 
many foldsto multiply strength. 


The outer side is neutral gray, 
so it can be painted to match 
anything you wish. 





| The Ideal Mending Tape 
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Strong 





For Sale at All Druggists 


Above we picture some of the hundreds 
of uses. Your own imagination will sup- 
ply many more. Once you begin to use 
Tirro, you’ll find it mighty handy at 
home, office and shop. Some carry it in 
their cars, others in their golf bags. 


Here are other suggestions: For torn 
clothing, use a strip of Tirro onthe under 
side. For a torn picture or painting, 
mount Tirro on the back. Use it to 


A Free Trial Strip 


We'll gladly send you a sample, if you’re 
unfamiliar with Tirro. Merely mail this coupon. 
We’ ll also send our Book of a Thousand Uses. 
Once you try Tirro, you’ ll want it handy always. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 





and Allied Products 


mend a leak in a tent or a canoe. Use 
it to form a grip for baseball bat, tennis 
racket, golf club. Patch a torn auto 


top, or mend a leaky hose on the radi-" 


ator of your car. 


Everybody every day has use for Tirro. 
One use suggests another. Tirro comes 
in two sizes. Prices in the United States: 
¥% inch wide, 30c; 1% inches wide, 50c. 
For sale at all druggists. 


i FREE TRIAL STRIP i 


BAUER & BLACK 
2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Mail me strip of Tirro—also book. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


OLLY stood and gazed at the pretty 
clothes laid out on the bed all ready for 
her to put. on. She wondered if Cousin 

Mary Lilian, the bride, could possibly feel any 
more important and happy than she, the maid 
of honor, felt. She put out her hand and 
stroked first the white organdie ruffles of the 
dress, then the soft pink sash, 
and then the long silk stock- 
ings. All the time she was 
gazing at the satin slippers, 
slender, arched and shining. 
Surely, of all the lovely things 
those slippers were the loveli- 
est; even the bride’s own slip- 
pers were no more charming. 
Polly clasped her hands. 

‘‘Oh, the beauties!’’ she 
cried. 

She was still a little dazed 
when her mother came in to 
help her dress. It did seem 
strange, she thought, that a 
stout and somewhat over- 
grown little girl with straight 
dark hair should be about to 
turn into a white-robed maid 
of honor. But, though it was 
like magic, it was true. 

Cousin Mary Lilian had 
always lived in Polly’s father’s 
house. She nad no sisters of 
her own, and when she de- 
cided to marry almost the first 
thing she said was, “I don’t 
want any bridesmaids, but I 
do want Polly for my maid of 
honor !” 

When Polly heard that she 
had jumped up and down 
with delight. 

“But the maid of honor will 
be bigger than the bride,” some 
one remarked, and then the 
little girl’s heart had sunk, for 
there was no denying that she 
was large for her age, and 
Cousin Mary Lilian was almost 
as little and light as a fairy. 
Dr. John, who was to be the 
bridegroom, said that if the 
wind blew hard on the wed- 
ding day he should have to 
put weights on his bride to 
keep her from blowing away. 

Remembering all that, Polly stood very still 
with a stricken face. Then Dr. John came to 
the rescue. “If you try to find a maid of honor 
who is smaller than the bride,” he said, “there 
won’t be any wedding at all, and then what 
should I do?” 

That settled it: Polly was safe. The very 
next day she went to town with mother and 
Cousin Mary Lilian to buy the organdie dress, 
the sash, the silk stockings—and the satin slip- 
pers. The slippers were the most important of 
all, Polly thought. They had buckles and 
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THE POKY SNAIL 


By Mary G. Sindlinger 


Have you never heard the tale 
Of the very poky snail; 

All the generations through 

What he’s tried but failed to do? 


Once he started from his door 
Toward the world to look it o’er, 
But right there upon the sill 

To this day he tarries still! 






rather high heels. Her mother was doubtful at 
first about the heels. “You mustn’t wear them, 
you know, except at the wedding,” she said. 

“Oh, some one will find use for the slippers 
after that,” Cousin Mary Lilian urged. “Let 
her have them just this once.” 

And so the slippers were ordered and be- 
came for a while the property of happy Polly. 

As she stood and gazed at them on the day 
of the wedding her mother came in hurriedly. 


The door... 


was suddenly flung open 


“You must begin to dress right away, 
Polly,” she said. “We’ve discovered that the 
train time has changed, and so the wedding 
has got to be put forward twenty minutes. 
Hurry, child; the bride is nearly dressed.” 

Polly was quite willing to hurry. She threw 
off her everyday dress, splashed hastily 
through her bath, brushed her dark hair, and 
in fifteen minutes was pulling on her stock- 
ings. She trembled with joy. How trim and 
slender those slippers looked, waiting on a 
near-by hassock; would the girls ever again 

laugh at her big feet and call her “Pudgy 

Polly ?” 

“Hurry, Polly,” her mother called. “I 
am ready to drop the dress right over 
your head.” 

“Coming,” Polly said. “I’ve just got 
to put on my —” 

She broke off in the act of putting on 
one of the slippers, for the door of her 
bedroom was suddenly flung open. 

“Oh,” said a voice, “the worst thing 
has happened! What shall we do?” 

It was Lucy Brown speaking, one of 
the young neighbors who had come over 
to help the family get ready for the wed- 
ding. She looked scared and white. 

“O Lucy Brown,” cried Polly and her 
mother at the same instant. “What has 
happened ?” 

“This,” said Lucy and held something 
up to their gaze—a strange-looking black- 
and-white object. 

“What is it?” they cried again. 
“Tt is the bride’s slipper,” said Lucy Brown 
solemnly. 

Polly sat and blinked. The bride’s slipper— 
that splotched and spotted thing? 

Other girls came crowding in; they explained 
hurriedly, all talking at once. The slippers had 
been set aside on a table to keep them out of 
harm’s way. In the bustle and confusion some 
one had knocked over an inkstand that stood 
near them; one slipper was untouched by the 
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ink, but the other had been ruined. It was not 
a white slipper any longer, but something that 
looked as if it might have been rescued from 
the ash barrel. 

“Oh, poor, poor Cousin Mary Lilian!” Polly 
cried. “What will she do?” 

One of the girls spoke in a frightened whis- 
per. “She says she will not be married in black 
shoes or in old white ones either!” 

“And of course she can’t,” the others echoed. 

“But,” said Polly’s mother, 
“there is no shoe store within 
ten miles, and it is nearly train 
time.” 

“Then she will wait until an- 
other day,” said Lucy Brown. 
“We can’t make her change 
her mind.” 

With that they all turned 
and hurried away—all but 
Polly, the maid of honor, who 
still sat on the floor, ready to 
cry, with one slipper on and 
one slipper off. She was not 
thinking about herself, but 
about her cousin. The flowers 
were all in place, the minister 
had come, the people were 
waiting in the parlor; how 
dreadful to put off the wed- 
ding! What would poor Dr. 
John say? And all on account 
of a little pair of slippers! 
Polly blinked again. 

And as she blinked, suddenly 
her glance fell on her own 
slippers. 

“‘Oh!’’ said Polly. She sat 
perfectly still for half a min- 
ute and then she said, ‘‘O 
dear !” 

For a thought had come to 
her—a surprising, overwhelm- 
ing thought: Cousin Mary 
Lilian could easily wear Polly’s 
shoes; Polly knew that, for 
she had often proved it. And 
here were the new slippers, 
white and speckless, and over 
in the room across the hall 
were those other slippers, 
and one was ruined. There 
was only one thing to do. 
It was a hard thing, and the 
thought of it brought hot 
tears to Polly’s eyes. But she 
scrambled to her feet, the slip- 
pers in her hand. 

“A bride is more imporant than a maid of 
honor,” she said with a sob, and away she 
went hurrying out of the room, pitapat, in her 
white silk stockings. Well, it saved the day. 
When the bride looked 
up, her lovely face 


filled the package Polly found a little gold 
brooch; it was shaped like a very small shoe 
and was set from-heel to toe with tiny pearls. 
On the card attached to it was written, “For 
the best maid of honor that ever was, from 
the grateful bride and groom.” 

“My!” cried Polly, almost weeping with 
joy. “I’m glad I’m too big for my age!” 


e9 
A QUANDARY 


By M. C. Armstrong 


Two little seeds awoke one day 

(As seeds will do in the month of May), 
But lo and behold, they had clean forgot 

If they were carrots or beets or what! 

At length they decided that they must needs 
Call a council of sixteen seeds. 

Some said onions or beets; but no, 

Others said that couldn’t be so; 

Some said turnips or celery seeds; 

Some said lettuce; and some said weeds. 
Then a sunflower spoke: “It may be slow, 
But the way to find out is just to grow!” 
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THE LIVELY HOOP 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


NE day a little boy named. Jasper was 
out walking with his mother when they 
came to the window of a toyshop. 

There were many toys in the window, but 
Jasper had eyes only for one, a large, red 
hoop, the handsomest he had ever seen. The 
inner side of the hoop was hung with bows of 
ribbon and small gilt bells; the red hoopstick 
had a bow of scarlet ribbon at one end. 

“T want that hoop,” Jasper said. 

Now Jasper was used to having everything 
he asked for, and so when his mother turned 
into the shop and bought the hoop he merely 
grasped it and ran out to the street without a 
word. 

Setting the hoop down on the pavement, he 
gave it a sharp rap with the stick. Away it 
rolled, its bells jingling merrily and its ribbons 
flashing in a blur of bright color. Soon he had 
left his mother far behind. 

“See my new hoop,” he shouted, as he 
passed the boy who sat next to him in school. 

“Let me roll it just once,” the boy begged, 
but Jasper shook his head and ran on. The 
other boy stopped and gazed after him. 

Presently Jasper met the little girl who 
lived next door to him. 

“What a beautiful hoop!” she cried. “O 
Jasper, do let me roll it just a little way.” 

“No,” said Jasper. “I’ve only just begun to 





stained with tears, and ? 
saw Polly holding out 7 ur 
the lovely slippers, she \ ‘ 
gave a little shriek of 
joy and grabbed her, 
slippers and all. No one 
had thought of Polly’s 
slippers. They were the 
very, very thing. 

“But poor Polly!” 
said Cousin Mary Lil- 
ian, radiant again as she 
pulled the slippers on 
her small feet. “What 
can she wear?” - 

“Perhaps she will have 
to give up being maid 
of honor,” some one 
said doubtfully. 

But some one else ran 
into the closet and 
found a pair of white 
canvas pumps, and 
presently Polly was 
putting those on in 
place of the white satin 
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slippers. 

“Everyone will be looking at the bride, any- 
way,” she said bravely. And the smile that 
Cousin Mary Lilian gave her was reward 
enough. 

The wedding was a gay and happy one; 
no one dreamed how near it had come to 
being put off. The bride was beautiful, and 
everyone spoke of the lovely color in the 
cheeks of her little attendant. 

Two days later, with a letter from Cousin 
Mary Lilian, came a small package addressed 
to Polly. Deep down in the cotton wool that 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


By Corinne Rockwell Swain 


“O father,” cried young Bessie Bug,“why can’t 
we move to town 

And choose a tall apartment house where lifts 
go up and down?” 

Said Father Bug: “This rural life is best for 
us, I know; 

We'll find content and comfort in our little 
bug-a-low.” 
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roll it myself.’ And he ran swiftly by her 
with the flashing, jingling hoop. 

On and on he went until he had left the 
city streets behind and was out in the coun- 
try. As he ran past a green pasture he saw an 
old horse caught by its mane in a barbed-wire 
fence. The horse looked at him appealingly. 

“If I didn’t have to chase this hoop Id try 
to untangle your mane, old horse,” said Jasper. 

With that he gave the hoop another light 
Llow and went running on. 

An injured robin was lying on the grass 
beside the road. 

“Help me, little boy,” it seemed to cry; “I 
have hurt my wing, and I greatly fear some- 
body will step on me.” 

Jasper felt sorry for the bird, but not sorry 
cnough. He was in a hurry, and so, pretending 
that he did not understand, he gave the hoop 
a harder push and went racing on. 

As he dashed round a curve in the road the 
hoop, wheeling gayly before him, ran into an 
old woman with a basket of vegetables on her 
head. It frightened her so that she dropped 
her basket and spilled all the vegetables. 

The cabbages-and turnips and beets went 
rolling in every direction. 

“Dear, dear!” cried the little old woman. 
“This is too bad. But then accidents will hap- 
pen. Here, boy, help me pick up my stuff.” 

Jasper, however, was already a dozen rods 
away. “I can’t stop,” he called. “I must follow 
my hoop. Don’t you see how it rolls?” 

The old woman shaded her eyes with her 
hand. “Aye, and it shall keep on rolling,” she 
answered. “Roll, hoop!” she cried, lifting up 
her cracked voice. “Roll, hoop, roll!” 

Then how that hoop did roll! Jasper did 
not have to strike it again; in fact, he had to 
run with might and main to keep up with it. 
All by itself it went rolling and rolling, and 
the farther it went the faster it spun. 

“T shall lose it if I can’t keep up with 
it,” Jasper thought in dismay; he dared not 
stacken his pace. 

On and on they went, boy and hoop, up hill 
and down dale. 

“Oh, stop a minute,” Jasper begged at last. 
“J must get my breath.” 

The hoop rolled a little slower at that, but 
it did not stop. It went on past fields and 
farmhouses; farmers paused in their plough- 
ing to gaze at the strange sight of a little boy 
chasing a hoop down a country road. 

“Stop, hoop, stop!” Jasper cried at last. “I 
cannot go any farther until I rest.” 

As if in answer the hoop began to roll more 
s‘owly. At length it came to a pause beside a 
fence, and Jasper sank down on the grass. 

While he was resting some children came 
across the field. They looked at the hoop with 
longing eyes. One of the little girls put out 
her hand and touched it shyly. “Just once?” 
she said in a pleading voice. 

But Jasper shook his head. “Let that alone; 
that’s my new hoop,” he said. 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than the hoop righted itself and, with a flutter 
of ribbons and a gentle jingle of bells, went 
rolling away. 

Jasper was so astonished that at first he 
could not move, but presently he scrambled 
to his feet and went running in pursuit. Trav- 
elers on the road were amazed when they met 
a cloud of dust with a racing boy in the mid- 
dle of it, and a colored object that seemed to 
ring as it sped along. Still on and on they 
went, boy and hoop. At last they came to a 
place where the road forked; to Jasper’s dis- 
may the hoop took the wrong road—the one 
that did not lead to his home. 

“Stop, hoop, stop!” he cried. But his words 
lad no effect. : 

It was nearly sundown when the runaway 
hoop slackened its pace before a little white 
house on the side of the road. It rolled up to 
i syringa bush at the edge of the yard and 
there stopped. Jasper sank down on the grass. 

A kind-looking woman came to the door of 
the house. “Come in and rest,” she said. 

Jasper was so very cross by this time that 
he had no manners at all; he did not even lift 
his hat. “I want a drink of water,” he said. 

At his words the hoop gave a slight jingle 
and slipped along a little way beside the 
syringa bush. 

“A drink of water, if you please,” Jasper 
aid hastily. 

_ The woman gave him a chair and then went 
into the house and came back with a glass of 
iced lemonade and a plateful of cookies. 

By the time Jasper had finished the last 
cooky it was nearly dark. The woman ques- 
tioned him, and when she found that he was 
far from home she said, “You'd better put 
night hoop here on the porch and spend the 
1 . 

In the morning she waked him for an early 
breakfast. “Your mother will be watching for 
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you,” she said, as she buttered bread for him 
and poured out a glass of creamy milk. 

Jasper frowned. “I’m not used to getting 
up before sunrise,” he complained. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when jingle, jingle, jingle! came a sound of 
light bells, and a flash of gay colors went by 
the door. 

“My hoop!” shouted Jasper. “It is running 
away again!” He jumped up, nearly kicking 
the table over in his hurry, and darted out of 
the door and down the steps with never so 
much as a thank you or a good-by. 

It was the race of yesterday beginning all 
over again. Jasper ran, and the hoop rolled. 
Always just a little ahead of him the bright 
ribbons flashed; again and again, just as his 
hands almost grasped the rim, there was a 
jingle of bells, and faster than ever the hoop 
went on again. 

As he followed panting, he thought to him- 
self, “This time when I get hot and tired there 
will be no kind woman to look after me.” 
Then he added aloud, “I am sorry I forgot to 
thank her for what she did.” 

As he said the words the hoop seemed to 
slacken its pace. 

On and on they went until he heard a 
mournful “Tweet, tweet,” in the grass at the 
side of the road. Looking down, Jasper saw 
the wounded robin still lying there. 

He hesitated a moment and then went over 
and gently. picked the bird up. The poor little 
creature was weak and gasping. He carried it 
to a stream that flowed at the side of the road 
and wet its parched throat with drops of 
clear, cool water. Then he laid it close beside 
the trunk of an apple tree in a near-by field. 

“T suppose my hoop’s gone for good,” he 
thought. But as he returned to the road he 
saw it leaning peacefully against the fence. 

“That’s strange,” he thought. But before he 
could touch it, it righted itself again and 
wheeled smoothly away just ahead of him. 

On and on the hoop rolled with Jasper fol- 
lowing. After a while they came to the field 
where Jasper had seen the horse. He was still 
there, in the same spot, with his mane tightly 
tangled in the fence, for no one had come to 
loosen him. 

“How could I have left that poor old crea- 
ture in a fix like that,” thought Jasper. He 
threw his stick down and ran over to. the 
fence. The old horse whinnied feebly. 

Jasper had to work hard to untangle the 
long strands from the sharp barbed wire, but 
he succeeded at length in setting the prisoner 
free. 

The old horse shook his head and gave him 
a look of dumb thankfulness, then walke | 
off toward a stream in the middle of the 
pasture. 

When Jasper returned to the road he had 
forgotten all about his runaway hoop. But 
there it was, leaning against a large stone 
by the roadside, as if waiting for him. As 
before, the instant Jasper started to touch it, 
the bells jingled, and away it went. 

“T don’t think I'll ever catch it,” Jasper 
said with a sigh. “It will roll on and on for- 
ever.” 

At a curve in the road he came in sight of 
the old woman whom he had met the day 
before. She was seated in the grass with her 
basket of vegetables beside her. The hoop 
rolled by her with a merry jingle, but Jasper 
halted. 

He took off his cap shamefacedly. “I’m 
sorry I made you drop your basket yester- 
day,” he said. “May I help you carry it to 
town?” 

The old woman looked at him sharply. “If 
you do you may lose your hoop,” she re- 
minded him. 

But Jasper had already picked up the bas- 
ket. “It’s too heavy for you,” he said. 

Then a strange thing happened. The old 
woman rose to her feet and turned. “Stop, 
hoop, stop!” she called shrilly, and, lo and 
behold, the fleeing hoop dropped in the road 
with a loud jingle and stayed there. 

“Go and get your property,” the old woman 
said to Jasper with a twinkle in her eye. “I 
believe you are worthy of it now.” 

Jasper, wondering very much, ran and 
picked up the hoop. He half expected it to 
jump up and dash away before he cou’d 
grasp it; but that was not the case—it was as 
quiet and tame as when he had bought it in 
the shop. 

Jasper blinked. “Am I dreaming,” thought 
he, “or did that old woman bewitch my 
hoop?” 

He felt very different somehow. A passing 
wagon gave the old woman a lift, and Jasper, 
driving the hoop before him, went running 
home. 

“I’m sure my mother will be anxious about 
me,” he thought. “Roll, hoop, roll!” 














Just the Cream 


of the oats, made delicious 


Not all the oats, but just the rich, plump, flavory 
grains. The starved oats, puny and insipid, are all 
sifted out. 


The choicest oats yield but ten pounds per bushel 
of these luscious Quaker Oats. 


That’s why oat lovers all the world over send here 
for Quaker Oats. Millions of children every day en- 
joy them. 


The oat is the food of foods. Every mother wants 
to make it enjoyable. The way is to serve this super- 
grade. Insist on Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the queen grains flaked 
Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Quaker Macaroons 
Table Sweetbits 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added, and add 
vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff and 
add last. Drop on buttered tins with 
teaspoon, but very few on eacli tin, as 
they spread. Bakeinslowoven. Makes 
about 65 cookies. 
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ST. SWITHIN 


Daniel Henderson 





‘“IDURY me,” the econ 4 said, 
“Close to my geranium bed; 

Lay me near my gentle birch. 
It is lonely in the church, 
And its vaults are damp and chill! 
Noble men sleep there, but still 
House me in the friendly grass! 
Let the linnets sing my mass! 
And for censers bid the breeze 
Waft me its perfumeries!”’ 


Dying Swithin had his whim, 
And the green sod covered him. 


Then what holy celebrations 

And what compen adorations, 

Joy no worldly pen may paint— 
Swithin had been made a saint! 

Yet the monks forgot that he 

€raved for blossom, bird and bee, 
And, communing round his tomb, 
Vowed its narrow earthen room 

Was unworthy one whose star 

Blazed in Peter’s calendar. . 
“Who,” they asked, “when we are gone 
Will protect this sacred lawn? 

What if time’s irreverent gust 

Should disperse his holy dust?” 
Troubled by a blackbird’s whistle, 
Vexed by an invading thistle, 

They resolved to move his bones 

To the chaste cathedral stones. 


But the clouds grew black and thick 
When they lifted spade and ok. 
And they feared that they had blundere¢ 
By the way it poured and thundered. 
uoth the abbot: ‘‘Thus, I deem, 
within shows us we blaspheme! 
He was fond of wind and rain; 
Let him in their clasp remain!” 


Forty days the heavens wept, 
But St. Swithin smiled and slept. 
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A DOOR OPENED 


EFORE the bank three or four persons are 
waiting for the great doors to be unlocked. 
How heavy and strong they are! You might 
dash yourself to pieces against them and they 
would not give so much as the fraction of an 
inch. 

A clock begins to strike. At the ninth stroke 
a clerk appears behind the door and on the 
inside of the heavy plate-glass window hangs 
a card bearing the words, “The Bank Is 
Open.” Then he turns a key in the lock of the 
doors and, drawing it out again, returns to his 
work. The people outside press up the steps. 
The foremost person puts his shoulder against 
one of the leaves of the door. It swings slowly 
back, and the people enter the opened door— 
opened, not by the shoulder of the man with- 
out, but by the key of the man within. 

As I passed on down the street I thought 
of the sign hanging there in the window, 
announcing that the bank was open. The 
doors indeed were shut, but the bank was not. 
Anyone with business theré was free to enter. 
He could push confidently against the closed 
doors, for he knows that the clerk always 
turns the key at nine o’clock, and that the 
turning of the key opens the bank. 

The doors of opportunity are much like the 
doors of the bank. The Master holds the key 
to every door. He urges us to go forward to 
service and accomplishment, though again and 
again the doors appear to us to be closed. But 
really they are not shut against us. Christ has 
said, “Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door.” He does not mean that He has re- 
moved every obstacle from our path. He 
does mean that He has turned the key in the 
lock and that what we could not do before 
we now can do. The door is opened, but we 
must approach it in faith and set our shoulder 
to the task of pushing it back so that we can 
enter. 

How many times we come to the doors 
of opportunity and, finding them appar- 
ently closed, have turned away discouraged; 
whereas if we had only had faith and courage 
we should have found that the door would 
swing open before us if we made any genuine 
effort. 
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THE BOY’S POINT OF VIEW 


ENRY, twelve years old, had been accused 

of sending in three false alarms of fire. 

He sat facing the judge of the juvenile court. 

Near by sat his father, ill at ease and scowling 

at his son. Henry’s head was bent, but now 

and then he cast sulky, furtive glances at the 

judge, at his father and at some of the wit- 

nesses. The judge had been sharply watching 

both the boy and the boy’s father. He did not 
like the way they looked at each other. 

The charges were made, and the witnesses 
substantiated them. Then the judge casually 
said to the father, “I suppose you have often 
talked to your boy about good citizenship?” 

“T’ve not bothered much with the young 
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rascal,” replied the father. “When I have 
caught him in the wrong I have thrashed 
him; but it doesn’t seem to have done much 
good.” 

“Um,” said the judge, “and you never took 
a walk through the city with your boy and 
made him feel that you and he belonged to a 
town of which you could be proud and in 
which you had your share?” 

“IT took him to the zoo once,” said the 
father. 

“Henry,” said the judge, turning to the 
boy, “do you like horses?” 

Henry’s head lifted perceptibly. “Yes, I do,” 
he replied, still sulky. 

“Do you like to see horses hitched to a 
shining red wagon?” 

“Yes, I do.” The boy’s head came up higher. 

“And do you like to see the horses and the 
red wagon going like everything with the 
driver hanging on to the lines?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir, I do!” exclaimed Henry, 
and his eyes were looking straight into those 
of the judge. 

“Would you like to be a fireman and drive 
such horses through the streets ?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Some day, if you show that you can be 
trusted, you may be a fireman,” said the 
judge, and Henry’s eyes gleamed with delight. 

“But,” continued the judge slowly, “sup- 
pose you were a fireman and had to drive 
often to fires; suppose that just as you reached 
the fire house with your tired horses a kid 
away on the outskirts of the town turned in 
a false alarm. What would you do to that 
kid ?” 

“T’d skin him!” 

The judge smiled in an odd way. Henry 
dropped back into his seat, and his head sank 
to his breast, but his face wore a different 
look. 

“You see the point,” said the judge kindly. 
“You see now that you have abused the fine 
fire horses—your fire horses. Now you will 
think more about those horses after this. 
Some day, if you prove worthy, your fellow 
citizens will trust you with just such a fine 

a » 

“T'll be good to them, sir.” 

Then the judge turned sharply upon the 
father. “You have a bright boy there, capable 
of appreciating his rights and his duties as a 
citizen, and you have neglected him. It is such 
fathers as you that get their sons into trouble. 
Do your duty by your boy. If we expect our 
boys to appreciate our point of view, we must 
learn to appreciate theirs.” 
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IN THE CREVASSE 


ANGLING helplessly for hours over a 
bottomless pit of ice while his arms and 


legs gradually froze—that was the experience 


of John Lachlan Cope, surgeon and biologist 
to the Ross Sea party of the Shackleton Ant- 
arctic expedition. 

Dr. Cope who is one of England’s most ex- 
perienced Antarctic explorers had been lead- 
ing three men over a dangerous glacier and 
had failed to notice a narrow crevasse that was 
bridged with snow. Suddenly, says the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, from which we condense 
this account, he felt the snow give way and 
fell headlong through space. But twenty feet 
below the edge the sledge harness, which he 
had fastened round his chest and shoulders, 
caught and held him suspended. Fortunately 
his companions saw him fall and immediately 
made the sledge ropes fast. 

Cope looked round him. The crevasse wid- 
ened downward until its sides disappeared 
from view, and below that—darkness and 
illimitable depths! 

“Are you all right ?” came a voice. 

“Yes, but I can’t get up; I’m hung here.” 

“Hang on then!” shouted the man above. 
“We'll make a rope ladder.” With that he 
disappeared. 

It grew colder and colder in the icy cre- 
vasse. Cope’s mitts fell off, and he watched 
them drop, striking the ice, until they dis- 
appeared. His hands were soon numb, and his 
body half frozen. Now and then the roar of 
ice falling down some far distant crevasse 
broke the silence. 

At last the ladder was finished, and the men 
lowered it. Since Cope’s sense of touch was 
completely gone by that time, he had to 
watch his hands to see that they clutched the 
rope as he climbed. Swinging backward and 
forward over the pit, he gradually made his 
way toward the top. But just before he 
reached it his harness came off. If he slipped, 
nothing would save him from being dashed to 
pieces. He was so numb and exhausted that 
he could not stretch his legs far enough to 
reach from one rung to the next. 


He called up faintly to the men, and they 
lowered the harness until he was able to push 
his legs through it. Half sitting in it and 
feebly grasping the rope ladder, he was hauled 
the few remaining feet to the surface. He had 
been hanging over that apparently bottomless 
pit for three and a half hours. 
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OLD “DOC” HENDERSON’S HAPPY 
EVENING 


LD Dr. Henderson, retired, was naturally 

suspicious. One day when he ordered a 
ton of coal from Lowry’s coal yard he deter- 
mined to watch and see that he was not 
cheated. The coal arrived, but it appeared to 
be a very small ton. He said nothing to the 
driver, who, he considered, was not to blame; 
but he decided to get definite proof of the 
shortage. And the best way to do that was to 
weigh the coal. 

After supper he went down into the cellar. 
The only scales that he had were a set of 
old-fashioned steelyards; and with those he 
weighed a bucketful at a time and set down 
the weight on a sheet of paper. Until long 
after midnight he sweated and toiled. When 
he had finished he was angry and dirty. But 
he had caught old Lowry in the act; there 
were only fifteen hundred pounds of coal. The 
next day he would settle with him. 

Early the following morning Henderson 
telephoned to Lowry. His voice fairly shook 
with anger. “Say, Joe Lowry,” he shouted 
wrathfully, “do you know that load of coal 
you sent me yesterday was five hundred 
pounds short ?” 

“Yes, I know it,” came the calm reply; “I 
told the driver to tell you, but I guess he 
forgot it. We were short, but we got a new 
car of coal this morning, and the wagon is 
just starting out with the rest of your order.” 
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A PREHISTORIC NATURALIST 


OME pieces of prehistoric stonework that 
were recently discovered in a mound in 
the lower Scioto Valley in Ohio are remark- 
able for the fidelity with which they repro- 
duce familiar birds and animals. Almost all of 
FOREST AND STREAM 

















Indian. pipe carved to represent a raccoon 
exploring a crawfish hole 


the carvings are for use as pipes. One unmis- 
takably represents a quail; one is an excellent 
carving of the head of a catamount; and an- 
other represents a raccoon fishing in a craw- 
fish hole. Several of the pieces represent bears. 
A naturalist, describing the pieces in Forest 
and Stream, says that the-effigy of the raccoon 
is wonderfully lifelike and shows the animal 
in its characteristic attitude when fishing, 
looking upward and away, as if in deep medi- 
tation, instead of down at the hole where his 
claws are busily at work. 
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HOW MOTHER GAVE AWAY 
HER FAMILY 


AS this cat so devoted to some feline 

equivalent of bridge whist that she was 
averse to domestic cares, or did she have a 
feeling heart? And is it admirable to give 
away your own offspring even to Rachel 
weeping for her children? The question is a 
nice one. We leave our readers to judge both 
the character and conduct of the cat, step 
gracefully aside ourselves and let our con- 
tributor tell the curious story. 

Several years ago, she writes, when I was 
living on a farm in a small town in western 
Massachusetts, we had an elderly cat that we 
called Mother. Twice a year'she used to bring 
round for our inspection a family of kittens, 
and at the time of which I write she was the 
mother of three. It used to bother me to have 
them running round the kitchen when I was 
busy; so one day I took the mother and her 
family out to the cow house. 

About that time the man of the house said 
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to me, “If you go up to your father’s to-day 
I wish you would bring back a couple of cats: 
the barn is overrun with rats and mice.” 

When I came back I brought two cats each 
about a year old. A few days afterwards | 
found one of the cats, which we called Dolly, 
in the shed with a family of kittens. Three 
nights later a strange cat killed all of them, 
and the poor mother cried for several days 
over her loss. 

One morning Dolly was out on the walk 
and still crying for her kittens when all of a 
sudden I saw Mother walk round the cor- 
ner of the house and sit down beside her. She 
looked at her for a while and then began to 
lap her, stopping now and then to pur. At 
last Mother trotted off to the cow house and 
came back with one of her own kittens in her 
mouth and put it down on the walk in front 
of Dolly, who at once stopped her crying and 
began to pur and to lap the kitten. Mother 
watched her for a few minutes and, evidently 
satisfied with the treatment her child was 
getting, trotted off for another kitten. Dolly 
seemed more pleased than ever with the sec- 
ond one. 

Not wanting the kittens in my kitchen, 
where I was sure they would soon be, I took 
them back to the cow house and forgot all 
about them until supper time, when I went 
into the shed to get some kindlings. I could 
hear a gentle purring sound and, looking into 
my waste-paper barrel, I saw Dolly with 
Mother’s three kittens cuddled up to her. All 
of them were sound asleep, and Dolly was as 
happy as she could be. 

Mother never again paid the least attention 
to them, and Dolly brought them up. 
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PINK LEMONADE 


INK lemonade originated at the circus; 

with the first tubful it became associated 
in the public mind with the companion de- 
lights of peanuts, pop corn, elephants and 
pink tights. In Ways of the Circus Mr. George 
Conklin, the lion tamer, tells us among other 
interesting things about the beverage how it 
became pink. 

Peter Conklin, the lion tamer’s brother, 
was a youngster with Jerry Mabie’s circus 
nearly sixty-five years ago. Denied a raise in 
pay, he gave up his job as a performer, in- 
vested his savings in a pair of mules and an 
old covered wagon and had enough left to lay 
in a stock of peanuts, sugar, tartaric acid and 
one lemon. One! For circus lemonade was and 
still is free from lemons except those used for 
“floaters.” Floaters are thin slices added to 
the tub for a finish; and any that are left in 
it at the close of a day’s business are care- 
fully saved for the morrow—together with 
those that come back in the glasses. 

Pete Conklin’s lemonade sold well; for the 
weather was sizzling hot, and the young 
vender, mounted on a box as soon as the tents 
were pitched, used to chant enticingly: 

Here’s your ice-cold lemonade 
Made in the shade. 

Stick your finger in the glass— 
It’ll freeze fast. 


One day while he was still surrounded by a 
mob scrambling for liquid refreshment, he 
found that his water supply had run out. 
There were no wells or springs near. He 
rushed all round the show for water but could 
find none. In his eagerness he looked inside 
the dressing tent. One of the bareback riders 
was just wringing out a pair of pink tights. 
The color had run and left the rinse water a 
deep pink. Without stopping to answer her 
questions, Pete grabbed the tub of pink water 
and ran. It took only a minute to throw in 
some of the tartaric acid and the pieces of the 
“property” lemon. Then he began to call out: 
“Come quickly! Buy some fine strawberry 
lemonade!” 

That day his sales doubled, and from then 
on no first-class circus was without pink lem- 
onade. Horrors! To be sure, the most appall- 
ing item of that rule for a famoussbeverage 
is omitted nowadays, even if the floaters and 
the tartaric acid frequently persist; but a 
harmless aniline dye still often supplies the 
alluring pinkness; and real strawberries are 
yet rarer ingredients than real lemons. 

Mr. Conklin relates that on another occa- 
sion a supply of water was obtained from a 
source quite as objectionable as the rinsing 
tub. “I remember one season in California,” 
he says, “when water was so scarce that we 
frequently had to carry our supply from one 
place to another. The lemonade man often 
came to me that season in great perturbation, 
and for a price I on several occasions let him 
fill his cans from the sea lions’ tank.” 

Those are unpleasant revelations indeed. 
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Nevertheless, to youth, which knows no 
squeamishness, .pink lemonade will undoubt- 
edly continue to look rosy and appetizing to 
the end of time. That enthusiastic lisping 
youngster, for example, who declared on en- 
tering the circus menagerie, “I love even the 
shmell of the animalth!” might even consider 
his lemonade as improved by a faint sugges- 
tive tang of sea lion. 
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THE NAMING OF VENEZUELA 


Big apie while cruising in the Gulf of 
Paria, on the coast of Venezuela, during 
his third voyage, caught a glimpse for the first 
time of the mainland of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Since he was ill with the gout, and his 
eyes troubled him, he did not go ashore; but 
as he lay in his cabin his mind was full of 
great imaginings. He was convinced that he 
had discovered the Garden of Eden. At the 
first opportunity, says Sir Frederick Treves in 
the Cradle of the Deep, he dispatched a mes- 
senger to Spain, announcing the great news. 

One effect of the dispatch was to cause an 
old comrade, Alonso de Ojeda, to set out at 
once for the new land. He did not go with a 
hallowed wish to gaze upon the tree of life, 
but to make money; for Columbus had said 
that pearls were to be found in the region, 
and perhaps seeds of the apple that Eve had 
eaten. With Ojeda sailed Amerigo Vespucci. 
Skirting the coast of the mainland upon their 
arrival in the gulf, they reached a placid bay 
where the natives had built their huts on 
piling in the water. The little village reminded 
Vespucci of Venice; so they called the place 
Venezuela, or Little Venice, and the name 
gradually came to be applied not merely to 
the village but to the whole region and be- 
came the name of the country. 
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A SWIFT BOY FROM THE COUNTRY 


OW fast can you run?” the humorously 

inclined bell boy of a New York hotel 

asked the country lad who was on his first 
visit to the city 

“Well,” replied the lad bashfully, “not very 
fast, I guess.’ 

“How fast is that?” asked the bell boy, 
winking at some of his friends who had gath- 
ered to see the fun. 

The country lad frowned thoughtfully, then 
replied: 

“Well, now, seeing as you’ve asked me, the 
fastest I ever ran was one time last summer. 
You see, fellows, ’twas like this. I took my 
gun one morning and started out to get some 
game. I hadn’t any more than stepped out of 
the house before I saw a woodchuck sitting 
by his hole on a hillside. So I fired at him. 

“But I’d heard tell that a woodchuck might 
drop back into his hole when you hit him. So, 
having that in mind, I threw down my gun 
as soon as I’d shot and started for the wood- 
chuck. Well, fellows, I’d have got him, but 
just as I stooped over to grab him by the 


hind legs, the shot I’d fired hit me in the 
back.” 
eg 


SAVING HIS FACE 


RECENT writer on the old-time mer- 

chant marine says that the first steamship 
to visit China was the Jamesina from Bom- 
bay. When she entered the Canton River and 
in accordance with old custom had taken on 
her Chinese pilot at Lintin she resumed her 
course, proceeding under steam against wind 
and tide. The pilot showed no curiosity and 
asked no questions. Soon in a perfectly matter- 
of-course manner he began to give occasional 
directions to the helmsman—such directions 
as he would have given if the Jamesina had 
been a sailing vessel. That was too much for 
the British captain, and he called the pilot’s 
attention to the fact that the ship was pro- 
pelled not by wind but by steam. 

“Oh,” replied the Chinese coolly. “It is a 
method that is no secret in some parts of the 
empire; it was common once, but it has now 
for some time fallen into disuse!” 
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THE LEAST OF HIS TROUBLES 


AST year, writes a contributor, when I re- 
turned to the country town where I spend 

my summers I was astonished to find Uncle 
Ezra, a jolly old native, failing rapidly after 
a shock he had suffered the winter before. 
When I asked him how he was feeling he re- 
plied “Well, ye see I ain’t so smart as I was 
once. Can’t use my right arm or leg, an’ they 
say my mind’s gone. But,” he added with 


Mass. characteristic optimism, “I don’t miss it!” 
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A LONG-DISTANCE RADIO 
RECEIVER 


HE air is throbbing, these days, with wire- 
less vibrations. At Croix d’Hins, near Bor- 
deaux, one of the world’s most powerful radio 
stations, erected by the United States and handed 
over to France, recently went into commission. 
In America the great naval radio stations at 
Annapolis, Arlington and San Diego, with many 
lesser naval and commercial stations, transmit 
every day weather reports, press dispatches and 
a wide variety of official and unofficial mes- 
sages. The old saying that the air is free 


applies aptly to wireless telegraphy, for Ant. 


any wide -awake amateur radio operator 
who studies the wireless code can con- 
struct an electric-wave receiver and hear 
and understand radio messages. He can, in 
fact, have a sort of press headquarters in 
his house, and so anticipate the morning 
newspaper. 

When war came, many hundreds of bright 
American boys who had learned at home 
to operate wireless instruments went into 
the naval radio schools and quickly quali- 
fied for radio duty at sea. At the present 
time the number of amateurs is larger 
than ever before. Perhaps the most inter- 


distance of 3000 miles with a single-wire antenna 
only twenty-five feet high and 30 feet long. 

Antenna wire should be insulated from supports 
with small porcelain insulators. Atthe window, or 
wherever the antenna wire enters the building, 
there should be a copper switch, as shown in 
Fig. A, so that the antenna when not in use can be 
switched to a safety ground wire outside the build- 
ing. The end of the safety ground wire should be 
attached to a metal pipe driven two or three feet 
into the earth. 

The receiver ground connection may consist of 
a copper wire from the receiver to a convenient 


on the larger board. Place the smaller piece of 
wood on top of the mica and metal and screw it 
tight to the bottom piece with three screws in each 
of the long sides, but do not let the screws touch 
the metal. Each condenser will have a capacity of 
about .002 microfarads. 

Grid Resistance (10).—The grid leak is a carbon 
high resistance that releases any electrical charge 
on the grid of the tube. It consists of a lead-pencil 
mark between two metal terminals, as shown in 
Fig. A. 

All audion parts are mounted on a panel of 
wood braced to stand upright on a table by means 





posts to which the ends of the coil are attached 
The use of expensive stranded wire is unneces- 
sary with this form of coil. Each coil requires 14, 
pounds of wire. 

Coil G differs only in having but 275 turns o} 
wire. The winding spool of coil H is ‘4 inch wide 
and carries 450 turns of wire. Coils G and H are 
supported upright by two wooden braces ani 
must be freely movable for tuning adjustments. 

Condenser I consists of a variable air condense: 
of .001 microfarads or larger, connected in paralle: 
with two fixed condensers, each of which is simila: 
to the grid-and plate condensers above described, 

with the exception that only four strips of 
metal are used in each condenser and eac!; 
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esting and instructive branch of amateur 
radiotelegraphy is receiving signals from 
the great transcontinental and transoceanic 
stations —‘“‘big-game” stations as they are some- 
times called. 

The amateur operator who has learned to handle 
a short-wave radio receiver will find bimself in a 
new and exciting field when he begins to receive 
long-wave messages. In learning to receive the 
beautiful musical notes from the are radio trans- 
mitting stations he -will meet new principles. 
Nevertheless, his previous experience will be 
helpful in constructing the long-wave receiver 
described in this article. But it will be well for 
him, as he proceeds, to inform himself of the 
theory and practice of radio work from one of the 
many interesting textbooks that have been pre- 
pared for amateur operators. 

Remember that what makes a successful radio 
receiver is eareful construction rather than an 
expensive mahogany cabinet and nickel-plated 
attachments. The receiver here described consists 
of separate electrical units that can be laid out on 
a table and connected with flexible wire cord. 
That design admits of simple and instructive 
handling and easy adjustments and experiments. 
The receiver has passed exact- 
ing laboratory tests; it was de- 





water or gas pipe, or the wire may be attached to 
@ metal pipe or plate and buried in damp earth, 
as the safety ground wire is. 


THE AUDION 


The audion circuit is the heart of the radio 
receiver. It is, in fact, a small radio transmitter 
that sends out electric waves to “interfere” with 
incoming signal waves and produce audible “beat 
notes,” or signals, in the telephone. By placing a 
telegraph key in the antenna circuit, the audion 
receiving circuit can be used as a continuous- 
wave sending station for a distance of perhaps 
ten miles. The audion consists of the following 
parts as numbered in Fig. A: 

Telephones (1).—Good radiotelephone receiv- 
ers will cost about $5.50; there are several types 
available. 

Audion Tube (2).—The audion tube, that has re- 
placed the earlier crystal detector, is among the 
most wonderful of electrical inventions. It is a 
glass bulb from which the air has been exhausted, 
and contains, besides the lighting filament, a metal 

plate and a metal wire grid. 
When the tube is connected in 
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was used as a radio laboratory ‘'¢ 
standard receiver. Ky 
The receiver will respond to 9 

signals of a wave length of 5000 
to 25,000 metres, within which 
range all powerful American 
and European stations transmit 
their messages. The audion B 
panel is suitable, too, for receiv- 
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of electrons, tiny particles of 
charged matter smaller than 
2 atoms, passes from the lighted 

filament tothe metal plate. How 
the audion tube operates in a 
radio receiver is a fascinating 
subject and should be carefully 
studied by the amateur radio 
operator. A good oscillating au- 





ing short-wave sparks when {4° 
smaller coils are used in the 
exterior circuits. For example, 
spark signals of wave lengths Fig. b 
of 250 to 1200 metres can be re- 

ceived by reducing the number 

of turns of wire in coil G (Fig. 

A) to 35 turns, and by reducing coils A and H to 
50 turns each. Coils B, C, D, E and F should be 
discarded, and coil A should be placed in connec- 
tion with coil H, as the regenerative, or ‘‘tickler,”’ 
coil. The substitute coils can be roughly wound on 
a narrow two-inch spool without sidepieces. By 
connecting audion binding posts 11 and 12 the tick- 
ter coil A will be eut out of circuit, and the natural 
note of the spark transmitter will be heard, but 
without amplification, and therefore much weaker. 
The circuit will not oscillate and amplify unless 
eoil A is used. Condensers I and J should be re- 
duced to variable air condensers of.001 microfarads 
each. Hereafter, we shall be concerned only with 
receiving continuous waves and long waves from 
the more powerful are and alternator transmitting 


stations. 
THE ANTENNA 

You can avoid the expense of erecting high poles. 
Long-distance signals can be received with antenna 
wires close to the ground, in the ground, or sub- 
merged in water; but for practical amateur pur- 
poses it is best te raise the antenna as high and 
extend it as far as is easily possible. Both the flat- 
top and the umbrella type of antenna are suitable, 
but for receiving purposes it is hard to improve on 
a single-wire antenna, of copper or aluminium, 
size 18 or larger. Run the wire in a zigzag course 
from the house t» the barn or to trees, or, if the 
neighbors are kindly disposed, lead the wire from 
roof to roof for perhaps the length of a short city 
block. Even a single wire stretched over fence 
posts for a distance of about 1000 feet makes an 
effective antenna. If it is not possible to make an 
extension from the house, lead the wire to the 
edge of the roof, and thence round the roof at the 
cornice. Then run the wire zigzag to the highest 
point of the roof, or, if the roof is flat, in a spiral 
to a central point, with the coils about two feet 
apart. The antenna wire may also extend in and 
out and round the halls and rooms of the house. 
Excellent signals have been received over a 
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dion tube can be had of numer- 
ous dealers in radio equipment 
for about $6.00. A tube socket 
will cost about $1.00. 

Filament Battery (3).— This 
should be a lead storage bat- 
tery of six volts. A secondhand 
automobile battery can sometimes be repaired 
and used for this purpose. 

Filament Rheostat (4).—A resistance coil, or rhe- 
ostat, regulates the lighting of the tube filament. 
A special rheostat with a porcelain base is made 
for this purpose; it costs about $2.50. 

Plate Battery (5).—Oscillating audion tubes re- 
quire a plate battery of 30 to 50 volts. An inexpen- 
sive and satisfactory plate battery can be made 
by connecting in series several ordinary flash-light 
batteries. One type of flash-light battery is made 
in three small sections, each section of 144 volts. 
Separate the sections of ten batteries, and stand 
them side by side in a small box, after having first 
connected the terminals in series by wire or 
copper strip soldered at each contact. The com- 
pleted battery will give a voltage of 45, and will 
last a long time if incased in hot paraffin or tar 
and thus made moisture proof. One main battery 
lead can be permanently attached, and the other 
fastened to a metal clip in order that the voltage 
may be varied by attaching the clip to different 
section terminals. 

Battery Switches (6) (7).—Two small switches are 
needed to open and close the two battery circuits. 
Any form of knife switch or snap switch will do. 

Plate and Grid Condensers (1) (J).—For each 
condenser cut six thin copper strips, each 1 inch 
by 3 inches, and seven strips of very thin sheet 
mica, each 1% inches by 3 inches. From wood 
planed to % inch thick eut one piece 2% inches 
by 5 inches, and another piece 2% inches by 3% 
inches. Give both pieces a coat of shellac and 
allow it to dry. On the larger piece lay a strip of 
mica, and on the mica place a strip of metal so 
that the right-hand end projects %& inch beyond 
the mica. Lay another strip of mica over the metal 
strip, and on that a second strip of metal project- 
ing % inch to the left; then alternate strips of mica 
and of metal in the same fashion. Join the three 
metal strips at each end by soldering them, and 
from each end run a copper wire to binding posts 
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strip is 1 inch by 2% inches. One fixed con- 
denser is permanently connected in the 
circuit; the other may be added, for very 
long. wave lengths, by means of a wire al- 
tached as shown by the dotted line. 

Condenser J consists of a variable ai: 
condenser, preferably of .002 microfarads, 
with three fixed condensers similar to the 
I fixed condensers. Variable air condens- 
ers made of metal plates will cost about 
$5.00 each. All fixed condensers used ii 
bad | the receiver are of .001 or .002 microfaracds 
* capacity each and can be bought for about 
$1.00 each. 


TESTING THE RECEIVER 








of small wooden braces in the rear. The wood 
may be hard or soft, but it should be % inch thick, 
one foot square, and shellacked or varnished. Do 
not use paint or enamel. As outlined in Fig. B, the 
audion tube and holder are mounted on the front 
of the panel, together with two battery switches, 
the handle of the filament rheostat, and all the 
binding posts for outside connections. All the 
wiring between the various parts and the binding 
posts is placed on the back of the panel, as are 
the base of the rheostat and the fixed plate and 
grid condensers. Both batteries can be placed 
on the floor under the table and connected by 
leads to the panel binding posts. A metal pointer 
can be attached to the handle of the rheostat to 
show the proportionate amount of resistance in 
circuit. If desired, the entire rheostat can be 
mounted on the front of the panel. 

The grid leak (10) is placed just under the tube. 
Its metal terminals consist of two brass machine 
screws that clamp down two brass washers on the 
ends of a small strip of paper or cardboard. The 
washers make contact with a light lead-pencil 
mark drawn across the paper. All connections 
between audion parts are wired with No. 16 or 
No. 18 insulated copper wire, or flexible wire cord. 
Where the wire passes through the wood of the 
panel there are small rubber bushings, to give 
@ neat appearance. All permanent connections 
must be soldered. The audion-tube connections 
are usually marked on the tube holder. Mark the 
four battery binding posts positive (+) or negative 
(—), as indicated in Fig. A, for the tube will not 
operate unless the battery poles are connected as 
shown in Fig. B. 

First, mount all the audion parts on the panel, 
then proceed to make the proper wiring connec- 
tions by referring to the corresponding numbers in 
Figs. A and B. For example, 3 in Fig. B is the fila- 
ment battery ; in Fig. A3 indicates the binding posts 
to which the filament battery is to be connected. 


ANTENNA AND AUDION CIRCUITS 

Referring now to Fig. A, the primary, or antenna, 
circuit consists of the antenna loading coils, D, 
E, F, the primary eoupling coil, G, the variable 
and fixed condensers, J, and the ground wire. 
The secondary, or audion, cireuit consists of the 
audion panel, the plate or tickler coupling coils, 
A, B, the loading coil, C, the secondary coupling 
coil, H, and the variable and fixed condensers, I. 

Coils A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H are all of the 
spool type and wound on similar frames. Coils A, 
B, C, D, E and F are each wound with 350 turns of 
insulated copper wire, No. 20, single or double 
cotton-covered, not placed in even layers but 
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Fig. C (coil frames) 


coiled roughly within the frame. The coil frames 
in Fig. C are made of wood, shellacked. The wind- 
ing spool of each frame, except coil H, is % inch 
thick and two inehes in diameter; the sidepieces 
are ¥% inch or % inch thick and six inches square. 
The parts of the frame are fastened together 
in the centre with small brass screws. When 
you are ready to wind the coil, drill a small hole 
Unrough one of the sides close to the edge of 
the spool and draw through it from the inside 
about one foot of wire to serve as a coil connection 
to the binding post. After the coil is wound, wrap 
a layer or two of tape round the wire; then tack a 
small piece of wood across two edges of the frame 
to serve as a support for the two small binding 


All parts of the audion circuit are now 
assembled and ready for a test. See that the 
batteries are properly connected and adjust plate 
battery 5 to about 40 volts. Light the tube to a 
moderate brightness and draw a lead-pencil mark 
between the grid-resistance terminals, 10. Sepa- 
rate coils A and B about 4% inch. Adjust variable 
condenser I to about one half its full value. ‘The 
aucion circuit should now be in a state of oscilla- 
tion and ready to receive messages. 

To determine whether or not the circuit is oscil. 
lating, tap binding post 13 with a damp finger. At 
the touch a distinct click should be heard in the 
telephones, and a second click as the finger is re- 
moved. Unless the two clicks are distinctly heard 
the circuit is not oscillating and you cannot re- 
ceive continuous-wave signals. Search for loose 
or imperfect contacts throughout the circuit. Pos- 
sibly the position of coil A should be reversed 
side for side, or the outside connections to bind 
ing posts 11 and 12 should be exchanged. By way ot 
further test for oscillation, place all of condenser | 
in circuit. The circuit should now oscillate at an 
audible wave length of about 25,000 metres, and a 
light hum or btizz should be heard in the tele- 
phones, which will disappear when the circuit is 
tuned below 20,000 metres. 

When tuning the audion circuit from short to 
long wave lengths, coils A and B may be placed 
closer together to increase the plate coupling, and 
the filament may be lighted to a somewhat greate 
brightness to continue the oscillation. A steady 
“click-click” in the telephones is proof that the 
tube grid is overcharged, and that the filament 
must be burned less brightly, or coils A and B 
separated. 

The audion and antenna circuits are now con- 
nected and ready for signals. Place coil G one halt 
inch from coil H, adjust variable condenser I to 
one half value, then adjust variable condenser .! 
until the resonance click is heard in the telephones 
It is the resonance click that tells the operator that 
audion and antenna circuits are tuned to the same 
wave length and ready for work. It also indicates 
that the audion circuit is oscillating. Naturally, as 
no two antennz will be of the same height and 
length, the number of loading coils, D, E and F 
required to tune any one antenna to long wave 
lengths must be found by experiment. A very 
smal! antenna may need five loading coils in orde: 
to receive very long wave messages. 

When you hear the resonance click your task 
is nearly over. Tune the antenna and audion cir- 
cuits at the same time by_adjusting the two variable 
condensers, always Keeping close to the resonance 
click. Soon, out of a clear sky, and as a rewari| 
for your patience and industry, the wavering, bel!- 
like note of an are radio station will throb in the 
telephones, and you will feel the proud thrill of a 
successful ‘‘big-game”’ hunter. 
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HOMEMADE MARBLES 


VERY boy knows the ordinary kinds ot 
marbles, and no boy ever has all he wants 
of any kind. Though ordinary commercia! 

marbles are made of many different substances, 
including glass, clay and marble, it will be news 
to most boys that beautiful and otherwise satis- 
factory marbles can be made at home from salt 
and starch. Put three cupfuls of fine salt into a 
basin, set it in the oven and leave it there until it 
is hot. To one cupful of starch add a cupful of 
lukewarm water and stir the two together. When 
the salt is sizzling hot, mix the starch with it, and 
when it is cool enough knead it with the hands 
until it is smooth and springy. Then roll out the 
marbles with the hands and leave them on a tin 
in the warming oven to dry and harden for twenty- 
four hours. 

Decorate the marbles with water colors, dry 
them another day and then drop them into a bath 
of hot melted paraffin to make them glossy and 
waterproof and to prevent the salt from absorb- 
ing moisture. Such marbles will last for years. 
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LEARNING TO RIDE 


I, Riding Astride 


ORSEBACK riding strengthens the 
H muscles of the trunk and the legs, re- 

duces superfluous flesh round the hips 
and the waist, quickens the circulation and 
improves the digestion. Besides being of 
physiological value, it stimulates the mind. 
You will feel a new exhilaration every time 
you ride. 

The first thing to consider—after finding a 
horse—is how to dress. Make your hair as 
neat and firm as you can and fasten your 
hat—a plain sailor or a tricorn—with a stout 
elastic band. The best riding habit for riding 
astride is a three-quarter-length coat, rid- 
ing breeches, a man’s shirt with a soft collar, 
leather gloves, and riding boots or high shoes 
with putties. Do not wear corsets. 

The habit need not be expensive. You may 
be able to make one from a tailored suit that 
has passed its period of usefulness for street 
wear. A clever seamstress can make the 
breeches. Putties can be had from most of 
the stores that are selling army supplies. 
Boots are harder to find and more expensive. 

Begin by getting acquainted with horses. 
If you have never lived on a farm, you will 
have much to learn; but drive and cultivate 
the friendship of horses in the pasture and in 
the stable; study them, pet them, feed and 
water them—always, of course, without tak- 
ing unnecessary chances. 

It is important to choose the right kind of 
horse. Ask a veterinary or some other expert 
to look over the horse that you have in mind. 
An animal that appears satisfactory to an 
untrained eye may really have some serious 





defect. 
Take a horse that is gentle and trustworthy 





—one that has no mean tricks, such as buck- 
ing or shying. He should have slender legs, « 
small feet and a light step. A heavy, large- 
limbed horse is not a desirable mount. He 
should, of course, have sound legs and good 
wind. For a girl who does not weigh more 

than one hundred and fifty or one hundred 

and sixty pounds, a rather small horse is best. 

Gaits must be considered. Your horse 
should walk briskly and trot smoothly, and 
he should have a long, easy canter. See that 
he is sure-footed; a saddle horse that stumbles is 
both unpleasant to ride and unsafe. 

Try to understand the horse’s disposition ; work 
to gain his confidence and his affection. Riding can 
be safe and enjoyable only when there is a mutual 
understanding between the horse and the rider. 
Try to be fearless and self-confident. 

The bridle is the next thing to consider There 
are two kinds of bits, the snaffle and the curb, The 
snaffle is for use on a tractable horse that has a 
light or tender mouth. If you can manage your 
horse with that bit, it is better than using the 
curb, because it is simpler. The snaffle has two 
bars of metal, jointed in the middle and with a 
large ring at each end. It is used with single reins. 

Hold the reins firmly and lightly in both hands, 
with the palms of the hands down, the reins passed 
round the outside of the little fingers and the loop 
brought forward and held between the forefingers 
and the thumbs. : 

As you become accustomed to riding you will 
naturally hold the reins in the left hand, as shown 
in the illustration. Hold one rein between the third 
and the fourth finger, the other between the first 
and che second; or pass one rein on the outside of 
the little finger, the other between the first and the 
second finger. Let both reins cross the palm, then 
carry the loop forward over the forefinger and hold 
it firm between that finger and the thumb. Unless 
you have to check the horse quickly, do not pull 
suddenly on the reins. A horse’s mouth is very 
sensitive ; if you are careless in handling the reins, 
you will make him nervous and irritable. 

The curb bit is used on a hard-mouthed or a 
stubborn horse. The commonest curb has a straight 
bar that is placed in the horse’s mouth, a chain 
that passes under his chin, and perpendicular bars 
at the sides of the mouth, to which the curb reins 
are attached. Pulling on those reins forces the 
horse’s mouth open and so interferes with his 
breathing; it also forces the chain against his 
chin. Usually, with that kind of bit, the bridle has 
two pairs of reins. One pair acts on the bar in the 
— mouth, the other, on the perpendicular 

vars. 

The curb reins are usually held inside the snaffle 
reins; like the snaffle, they are to be held in the 
left hand aS soon as you have become accustomed 
to their use. A good way is to hold one curb rein 
between the second and the third finger, the other 
between the third and the fourth; one snaffle rein 
round the outside of the little finger, the other 
between the first finger and the second. Another 
satisfactory grip is to let the little finger separate 
the curb reins, and the second finger separate the 
snaffle reins. For either grip, hold the ends of all 
the reins between the thumb and the first finger. 
When you are using only one pair of reins, let the 
other pair hang a little slack. A good plan is first 
to master the use of single reins, then to try the 
curb bit, and finally to choose the one that seems 
best for your horse. 

There are three chief classes of cross saddles— 
the army, or McClellan, the Western, or stock, and 


the English. The first two are deeper and broader 
than the English. Both are usually fitted with 
wooden stirrups.They are good for long rides when 
itis necessary to carry some baggage, and forcamp- 
ing. The English saddle, which is comparatively 
flat, is usually fitted with iron stirrups. It is the 
saddle most commonly used in the East and is 
the best kind to use on a trotting horse. 

The saddle must be firmly adjusted, it must fit 
both the rider and the horse, and it must provide 
room for any peculiarity of the horse’s shoulders. 
The test of whether or not the saddle fits the rider 
is the way that it feels under her and the position 
that it gives her when the stirrups have been ad- 
justed. When properly fitted the saddle partly 
covers the horse’s middle shoulder muscles. There 
— be sufficient padding to protect the back- 

one. 

The stirrups are of the right length when the 
rider, seated in the saddle, finds her knees bent at 
the angle that the illustration shows; the tread of 
the stirrup—the part that supports the foot—should 
be just under the ball of the foot. The heels shoukd 
be lower than the toes. With the stirrups so ad- 
justed, the saddle must be long enough between 
pommel and cantle for a roomy seat. 

To mount, stand facing the horse’s tail, with your 
left shoulder at his left shoulder. Grasp the reins 
and the horse’s shoulder with your left hand, put 
your left foot in the stirrup and grasp the pommel, 
or front part of the saddle, with your right hand. 
Mount by springing off your right foot and pulling 
yourself up by your arms. Put your right foot into 
its stirrup as soon as you are “up.” 

Sit erect and square, but not rigid, in the saddle 
and grasp it firmly between your knees. You can 
have a good seat only by gripping the saddle with 
knees and thighs. 

When the horse is walking, sit as quiet as pos- 
sible, with the reins held lightly and the body 
erect. 

The up-and-down movement that the rider makes 
when the horse is trotting is called posting. In 
making it you avoid every other impulse, or 
“pump,” that occurs as the horse raises his hind 
feet. For example, when he lifts his left hind foot, 
rise from the saddle and at the same time lean 
forward slightly. At that point nearly all the weight 
of the body rests on the stirrups; the knees grip 
the saddle firmly; the heels are lower than the 
toes. Keep that position—away from the saddle— 
while the horse raises his right hind foot, and re- 
seat yourself when that foot comes down. Of course 
you can rise with the horse’s right foot and come 
back to the saddle with his left. Rise only a little 
way each time and descend as lightly as you can. 
It is a rhythmie motion that is easy to acquire if 
your knee grip is good. 

When the horse canters or gallops, do not rise 
from the saddle. Simply sit back slightly and 
thrust your feet forward, farther into the stir- 
rups; that is the only time when the feet should 
be thrust well into the stirrups. By sitting back 
you get into the swing of the gait more easily. 





and rinse it with warm water and then with 
clean, cool water. If the soap is not well 
washed off,the skin will become dry and tight. 

Some skins, however, react more favorably 
to a good cold cream than to soap and water. 
Avoid skin lotions and beauty creams of 
which you know little or nothing; experi- 
menting with such things may ruin your skin. 
Choose a pure, cleansing cold cream. Wash 
the face with a wash cloth and warm water 
before you go to bed; then dry it and rub the 
cold cream well into the skin. After a short 
time, wipe off the cream with a towel that 
has been dipped in warm water; then wash 
the face thoroughly with fresh, warm water 
and finish by rinsing it with cold water. Some 
persons prefer to leave the cream on over- 
night and to wash it off in the morning. There 
is no objection to that plan. 

Never try to clean your face with cold 
water alone, and when your face is over- 
heated do not wash it in cold water. 
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THE JERSEY STITCH 


Te ERE is nothing new, of course, about 
using the ordinary chain stitch to make 
the outlines or the single lines of a 
design. But tight-packed rows of chain 
stitches worked on a canvas foundation into 
a solid fabric to make tidies, pincushions, 
table mats, hatbands, bookmarks, belts, bags 
or pillow tops offer interesting possibilities 
that probably have not occurred to many 
girls. That variety’ of the stitch has been 
named the Jersey stitch, because the surface 
of the finished work resembles the Jersey 
eloth used for dress goods and cloak mate- 
rials. 

Use a common crochet hook and silk, 











Practical and 
inexpensive 
habits that 
are stylish 

as well 
contribute 
substantially 
to the zest oj 
riding 
horseback 


When you have become accustomed to the move- 
ment, you can sit quite erect when the horse gal- 
lops or canters. If you relax in harmony with the 
rhythm of the gait you will find a brisk canter like 
an experience in a very exciting kind of rocking- 
chair. Keep a firm grip with your knees and do not 
put much weight on the stirrups. 

A properly trained saddle horse is guided by the 
pressure of the reins on his neck—a pressure that 
should be very light. If you wish to turn to the 
right, bring the left rein against the horse’s neck, 
and he will turn his head to the right. If you wish to 
go to the left, bring the right rein against his neck. 
Do not turn sharp corners. 

It is not a good plan to carry a riding whip or 
crop until after you have become accustomed to 
riding. Its chief use is not to punish the horse but 
to make him understand what is wanted of him. 
Remember that horses are creatures of habit, and 
that you can help your horse to form the right kind 
of habits. If he is lazy, never allow him to lag; if 
necessary, use the whip. On the other hand, if he is 
eager to keep going, be gentle but firm with him 
and take care not to startle him by making sudden 
movements. If he has the habit of shying, break 
him of it by keeping a firm grip with your knees, so 
that you will not be unseated, and by gradually 
making him investigate the things at which he has 
shied. Never let go of the reins and cling to the 
saddle with both hands. That is a sure way to get 
hurt. 

To dismount, grasp the pommel! with both hands, 
take both feet out of the stirrups and swing the 
right leg back and over the horse to the ground. 
Take care not to touch the horse with your foot in 
mounting or in dismounting and always mount and 
dismount on the horse’s left side 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


SECRET of bathing the face successfully is 
A first to open the pores of the skin with warm 
water, then to cleanse them thoroughly, and 
finally to close them with cold water so that as 
little dirt as possible will lodge in them. 

Usually pure soap and water, with plenty of sleep 
and fresh air, simple food and sufficient exercise 
will keep the skin clean and fresh. Bathe the face 
every day with pure soap and warm, soft water 





worsted or mercerized cotton; but, as in 
cross-stitch, let the thread be coarse enough 
to fill the spaces in the canvas, and let the 
hook be just large enough to pass through 
the meshes without stretching them. Any 
cross-stitch design may be used, but perhaps 
for a beginner a simple, striped pattern like 
that shown in Fig. 1, worked in different col- 
ored silk, is best. 

First overcast the edges of the canvas so 
that they cannot unravel. Then, holding the 
canvas and the thread in the left hand and 
the iiook in the right, begin at the lower righi- 
hand corner of the canvas and work up. Run 
the hook through the first mesh, draw a loop 
of the thread through and leave it on the 
hook. Then run the hook through the next 
mesh and draw a loop through that mesh 
and through the loop already on the hook. 
Continue in that way until you reach the 
top of the canvas. Then cut the thread and 
draw it through the last stitch ; that fastens it. 

* Now begin on the second row of meshes at 
the lower right-hand corner of the canvas. 
Continue until you have covered the whole 

surface. To get a smooth appearance, keep the 
stitches on the right side as uniform as possible. 
To introduce a new color into a design, make a 
loop on the wrong side of the canvas and draw it 
through the mesh and through the loop already on 
the hook, but leave the thread first used on the 
wrong side of the canvas. If you need that thread 
again, you can take it up as a new thread ; other- 


wise, cut it off. Wherever you cut off a thread, or . 


introduce a new one, leave the thread on the wrong 
side two inches long. 

When the design is finished pull the threads on 
the wrong side tight enough to give a smooth sur- 
face to the right side; then baste them down on 





the wrong side. If the design calls for several - 


colors, it is best always to cut the threads, so that 
they cannot become tangled. 

In Fig. 2 the background is of maroon, the large 
flower is rose-colored with a green centre, the 
small one is light blue with a yellow centre, and 
the leaves are worked in bright green. 

Fig. 3 shows still other ways in which the chain 
stitch can be used. Worked horizontally as wel! 
as up and down, or set in scallops or in triangles, 
the stitch will produce unusual and effective 
border designs. 
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galow for a doll. 

Take a heavy, corrugated-paper carton 
of good shape and size, such as any gro- 
cery store throws away by the dozen. 
Usually it has advertisements printed on 
the outside in bold black letters, but that 
does not matter. Choose the carton for 
its shape and size, which should be those 
of a well-proportioned house. One about 
two feet by fifteen inches by ten inches is 
a good size. Leave the hinged top as it 
is, and begin by marking out doors and 
windows. Mark them with a pencil and a 
ruler; then cut them out carefully with 
a sharp knife. 

Next comes the roof. Straighten up the 
flaps that make the cover of the box, find 
the middle of the top edge of the nar- 
rower flap, and from that point to the 
corner draw a line with your ruler and 
cut off the two triangles with your knife. 
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that receive a special compensation for 
their services. Members of the syndicate 
distribute their respective portions of the 
issue, partly direct to investors but in 
part also through lesser banking con- 
cerns that act as a retail merchant acts 
in relation to the wholesaler. They adver- 
tise securities widely in the press and 
send out an army of bond salesmen to 
bring them to the attention of investors, 
including banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. 

Some of the offerings are so attractive 
that they are spoken for before any public 
announcement of them is made. Others 
need an aggressive selling campaign. At 
times, owing to a misjudgment of the 
demand or a sudden change of conditions, 
the underwriters find some of the issue 
left on their hands and have to hold the 
securities indefinitely, or perhaps to sell 
them at a loss. 

Until recently, most of the investment 

. banking operations were conducted by 
private banking houses. Such firms are 
still of great importance, but in recent 
years some of the larger incorporated 
banks and trust companies have entered 
the investment field, and have built up 
highly organized departmentsor affiliated 
companies to handle securities. Interna- 











Now you have the two gable ends for 
your roof. Leave it at that stage and do 
the shingling or clapboarding. 

Take brown-paper adhesive tape, such as shop- 
keepers use for fastening packages, and make 
your shingles. Cut the tape into lengths that will 
stretch from the door of the house to the corner 
of it. In the lower edge of the tape make cuts 
about a half inch apart and half as deep as the 
tape is wide. Begin to shingle at the lower edge of 
the house. Moisten the upper part of your strip of 
tape and stick it to the box, but leave the lower 
edge, in which you have made the cuts, free. Stick 
the next strip, cut in the same fashion, about a 
half inch above the first one, and continue the 
process until the side of the house is covered. 
(Fig. A.) Next, bind the windows with strips of 
the tape, making the window frames about half 
an inch wide. 

When the house is shingled, finish the roof. The 
lengthwise flaps of the carton will reach only part 
way up on the gable ends, but that is enough to 
make the roof secure. Take four pieces of paste- 
board, each about three inches long and one inch 

~ wide, score and crease them down the centre, and 
with brass paper fasteners attach one side to the 
gable, the other to the lengthwise flap that forms 
the lower part of the roof. (Fig. B.) 

The framework of your house is now firm, and 
the sides are shingled. Next shingle the two gables. 
For the roof itself, use heavy blotting paper in a 
color that harmonizes well or contrasts well with 
the shingles. Let it extend half an inch beyond the 
wall and project below the eaves about three 
quarters of an inch or an inch. Score it lightly 
along the ridgepole. Join the two sides of the roof 
at the ridgepole with the adhesive-paper tape. If 
you use a pasteboard roof, you can shingle it or 
tint it with water colors to a soft green or red. You 
can make a chimney from a small pasteboard box 
of proper proportions cut to fit the slopes of the 
roof and painted to represent bricks or cement. 

For doors and window shutters, measure your 
doorframes and window frames and cut pieces of 
pasteboard to fit. Use the paper tape for hinges. 
Cut it as long as the door or the shutter, crease it 
down the centre, so that it will bend evenly, and 
stick one side to the window frame or the door- 
frame, the other to the shutter or the door. The 
roof can be fastened in place with brass paper 
fasteners, but the owner of the bungalow will 
probably prefer to have it just laid on, so that she 
can remove it easily when she wishes to get at the 
inside of the house. 

A second floor can be put in by gluing cleats 
inside and resting on them a piece of heavy paste- 
board cut to the right size. 
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VITAMINES: WHAT ARE THEY? 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
HAT isa vitamine? is a question frequently 
heard. The wisest of nutrition experts can- 
not answer it. For the present at least, all 
they know 4s that serious things happen to both 
men and animals if substances that are called 
vitamines are lacking from the diet. So far, three 
different vitamines have been discovered. For con- 
venience they are popularly known as fat-soluble 
A, water-soluble B and water-soluble C. : 

Fat-soluble A is necessary for the young, in order 
that they may grow, and, to some degree, for adults, 
that they may remain healthy. In other words, no 
human being can get along without it. Its presence 
in the diet prevents the peculiar eye disease called 
xerophthalmia, which ends in blindness unless the 
deficiency is made up. It is thonght by some in- 
vestigators that absence of fat-soluble A may also 
be the cause of rickets. 

Water-soluble B is also necessary if the child is 
to grow and ifthe adult is to keep healthy. Without 
it, appetite fails, and usually numerous symptoms 
of a run-down condition appear. In severe cases 


a disease called beriberfappears. All of the symp- 
toms, if not too far advanced, disappear when the 
water-soluble vitamine is added to the diet. 

Water-soluble C is frequently known as the an- 
tiscorbutic vitamine, because it prevents scurvy. 
That disease has always been common where 
fresh foods were unobtainable, and it has been 
known for years that orange juice, cabbage, and 
so forth, will cure it, but only recently has it been 
proved that the cure is owing to the presence m 
the orange juice and in the cabbage of a specific 
vitamine, water-soluble C. Nearly all fresh fruits 
and vegetables contain it. When they form a con- 
siderable portion of the diet scurvy does not 
appear. 

Another question that needs to be answered is, 
What effect does cooking the food have upon the 
vitamines in it? Fat-soluble A is apparently not 
seriously affected by heat, although its value in the 
diet may be considerably diminished when the 
food is heated in the presence of light and air. 
Water-soluble B is likely to be lost in the water in 
which food is boiled. Cooking for a long time, as 
in canning, weakens it. Of the three vitamines, 
water-soluble C seems to be most seriously affected 
by heat. In all cases it is advisable to use more of 
the foods if they are cooked than if they are raw. 
Drying also seems to lessen the antiscorbutic 
property of foods. Tomatoes and oranges are still 
effective after drying, though probably in lesser 
degree. Some foods withstand unfavorable condi- 
tions better than others, perhaps because they 
originally contain a more generous supply of vi- 
tamines. 

Foods rich in vitamines should appear at every 
meal. They have been called “protective foods,” 
and properly so, since with them in the diet we are 
protected from disease and without them health is 
sure to suffer. If, in planning the meals, repre- 
sentatives are chosen from each of the following 
lists the necessary vitamines will be supplied. The 
number of stars after the food is intended to give 
some idea of the amount of vitamine that is pres- 
ent as tabulated from recent experiments. Further 
research may change the number. The results 
should not be taken as final. 

Sources of vitamines and the relative amounts 
present in investigated foods: 

Fat-Soluble A.—Butter * * * *, cod-liver oil * * * *, 
cream * * *, yolks of eggs * * *, whole milk * *, spin- 
ach, lettuce, other green vegetables * *, carrots * *, 
sweet potatoes * *, yellow corn * *, tomatoes * *, 
liver, kidney, probably other glandular organs *, 
oleo oil made from beef fat * (used in making some 
acto of oleomargarine*, skimmed milk *, orange 
juice *. 

In some mysterious way this vitamine seems to 
be associated with the yellow color in foods. The 
amount that milk contains apparently varies with 
the feed of the cow, being more abundant if the 
cow is on green pasturage. It is evident that the 
foods that supply fat-soluble A are limited in 
number, which makes it easy to avoid a diet that 
is deficient in that respect. 

Water-Soluble B (This substance seems to be 
more abundant in plant foods than in animal 
foods).— Yeast **** (our best source), spinach 
***, cabbage * **, whole grains * * * (the vitam- 
ine is present in the germ of the grains and is 
removed in most milling processes; white flour 
and similar grain products are entirely lacking in 
it), onions **, tomatoes * *, oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit * *, milk * * (it is seemingly not affected by 
Pasteurization and is present in both condensed 
and evaporated milk), beans, peas, other leg- 
umes *, turnips *, nuts *, potatoes *, heart, kidney, 
brain, liver *, apples and pears * (not so good a 
source as the citrous fruits). 

Nearly all fruits and vegetables contain some of 
it. It is not nearly so likely to be deficient in a 
varied diet as the fat-soluble vitamine. 

Water-Soluble C (This vitamine, like water. 





soluble B, is most abundant in foods derived from 
vegetable sources. Most fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles contain it, but some more abundantly than 
others, as this list shows).—Raw cabbage * * * *, 
lettuce * * * *, orange juice * * *, tomatoes, raw or 
cooked * * *, rhubarb, raw or cooked * * *, pota- 
toes * *, raw beets, carrots, turnips * (most root 
vegetables and tubers contain but little of the anti- 
scorbutic vitamine; none of them retain much of 
it after they have been cooked), milk * (the little 
that is present in milk is likely to be destroyed by 
Pasteurizing, condensing, and so forth). 

Dried fruits and vegetables are not to be relied 
upon to supply water-soluble C even though fresh 
ones are the natural source of it. The drying 
process weakens and often seems to destroy it. 
Canned vegetables have little vitamine left after 
they have been so long cooked. Tomatoes are an 
exception. Sois cabbage. That is probably because 
water-soluble C is present in greater amounts in 
them. The acid that is naturally present in toma- 
toes is also an advantage, for in the presence of 
acid vitamines are not so readily destroyed by 


heat. 
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INVESTMENT TOPICS 
IV. The Investment Banker 


HE business of the investment banker is 

distributing new issues and buying and sell- 

ing investment securities, on his own or 
borrowed capital. It is distinct from brokerage or 
“commission” dealings, on or off the exchanges, 
though the same organization may combine the 
two types of business. 

The investment banker is a merchant in securi- 
ties. He acts as an intermediary between the cor- 
poration and the investing public and serves an 
important function in maintaining a market for 
— issues, a term that requires explana- 

ian. 

Securfties may be issued in the first place by 
the direct subscription of investors, but that is 
usually true of a new enterprise only and of small 
corporations. When a large, established company 
wishes to finance a new undertaking it is usually 
necessary to find bankers who can sell the stock 
or bonds to the public much as a shoe manufac- 
turer sells shoes to the consumers. Under some 
conditions large issues of securities may be offered 
direct to those who already own stock in the com- 
pany, or to others to whom the existing stock- 
holders have assigned their rights; but in such 
cases it is desirable to find bankers who will “un. 
derwrite” the offering. That means that the bank- 
ers agree, for a consideration, to buy at a given 
price any portion of the issue that investors do not 
take direct. 

Railway securities, as a rule, and those of many 
other large corporations, are listed for trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Apart from the 
great volume of business handled by the exchange, 
other dealings of considerable size take place on 
the exchanges of other large cities and include 
the sale of groups of local securities together with 
some of the issues that are active in the principal 
centre. But many securities are not listed or ac- 
tively dealt in on any exchange; whatever markets 
they have are found among investment bankers 
or a class of brokers that handles unlisted issues. 
Bond dealings outside the exchanges are very 
heavy, consisting in large proportion of markets 
maintained by the banking houses for securities 
that they originally sold to the public. 

It is through the function of original marketing 
that the investment banker is best known to the 
public. The larger security issues are usually 
handled by syndicates; that is, by groups of 
bankers who share in buying and distributing 
such securities on an agreed basis of profits. At 
the head of such groups are the managers of 


tional banking, including the purchase 
and sale of foreign securities, is often 
associated with investment banking. 

Some prominent firms combine the business of 
organizing and managing companies with the busi- 
ness of selling the securities to investors. Such 
bankers handle mainly the stocks and bonds of 
local street railways, of gas and electric - lighting 
companies, or of controlling corporations, though 
they have tended recently to become engaged in 
other enterprises. 

Even the most successful investment bankers 
make mistakes, but with improved methods of 
investigation and higher standards the fact that 
an impomant banking house puts out a new issue 
of securities is becoming more and more a guar- 
antee of the safety of the issue. Unless the com- 
pany is of the soundest character, the leading 
bankers will not undertake to market its securi- 
ties, and if it is they will market them only after 
they have made an investigation that includes the 
work of the accountant, the engineer and the at- 
torney. Municipal bonds require less investigation, 
but can be safely handled only on the best of legal 
advice. 

But buying securities even from reputable bank- 
ers is no assurance that they will not decline in 
market value. New securities are offered at prices 
governed by the prevailing market for issues of a 
similar type. The bankers usually try to maintain 
a market that will permit a sale on fairly favorable 
terms, but it does not follow that the sale can be 
made at the full original price. That depends upon 
the state of the market. Occasionally a new issue 
is offered under such favorable conditions that 
the securities sell immediately in the open market 
at a price higher than that at which the bankers 
offer them, but that is not to be expected. If the 
securities are of unseasoned type they are likely 
to decline, and the best of issues will sell at a lower 
price if general market conditions become unfavor- 
able. With those chances in view, it is well for the 
investor who buys on original offerings to choose, 
so far as possible, securities that are likely to have 
the broadest market after they are out of the 
investmegt bankers’ hands. 
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AN ENTERTAINMENT EXCHANGE 


CONTRIBUTOR describes a novel plan tor 
community entertainment that an invalid 
originated and brought to practical use. 

In a brief letter, copies of which she sent to a 

ber of residents in her town, she called atten- 

tion to the fact that recreation is as necessary to 
the life of a community as food and clothing are; 
that its cost per capita amounts to a good deal in 
@ year’s time; that to attend the usual places of 
amusement requires not only money but time and 
effort. She concluded by asking her neighbors 
to exchange with one another their ideas on 
community recreation, as well as their actual 
entertainment facilities — magazines, catalogues, 
phonograph records, books, games, puzzles, sheet 
music and so on. 

The plan having been tried and having proved 
tiseful, its most valuable result was felt to be that 
the persons concerned were convinced that it 
took only a little thought and interest to put in 
operation a scheme that kept children happy 
at home, entertained both old and young and 
created an undercurrent of good feeling in the 
community. 

“And,” said the happy invalid, “think what it 
has meant to me—persons coming and going; the 
interest in exchanging opinions. I have even per 
suaded them to go a step farther and to exchange 
their own special gifts. One who sings sings 0c- 
casionally for us all; another who is a trained 
reader sometimes reads aloud to us. Since the 
introduction of our entertainment exchange we 
have all been entertained more pleasantly and 
more wholesomely than we ever were before.” 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


CHILD becomes deaf usually as the result 

of some injury to the delicate mechanism 
of the middle ear, more rarely as the result 
of disease or of damage to the nerve that 
transmits the sound vibrations to the brain. 

If a child shows incipient deafness, the cause 
should be found out at once, for if the cause 
is known prompt and appropriate treatment 
will often effect a cure; otherwise the deafness 
is likely to become permanent and irremedi- 
able and may even increase. Parents must be 
alert lest they mistake a slight degree of deaf- 
ness for inattention and resort to discipline 
rather than to the doctor. Many a slightly 
deaf child has been regarded as stupid by his 
teachers and in consequence has had to endure 
much unmerited suffering. Teachers should 
always be on their guard against making that 
tragic mistake. 

A child may occasionally be deaf owing to 
wax in the outer ear; sometimes he may be 
deaf because he has slipped a button or some 
other small object into his ear and then for- 
gotten it. Again, he may be deaf because he 
has adenoids and enlarged tonsils, which have 
brought about a catarrhal condition in his 
throat and middle ear. Perhaps he is deaf 
because some one has boxed his ears—a thing 
that no one should ever do to a child. If a 
child has acute inflammation of the ear, 
whether catarrhal or suppurative, he will 
almost always be deaf for a while, and he 
may become permanently so if the inflamma- 
tion is not properly treated. Such inflammation 
may come from an ordinary cold, especially 
if the child has adenoids, or from an attack 
of measles, scarlet fever or diphtheria. 

If your child has any trouble with his ears, 


you should always and immediately consult . 


the physician. Especially never try yourself or 
let a nurse try to remove any foreign body 
from the outer ear of your child; if you do, 
you are most likely to do him an irreparable 
injury. 
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COMRADES 


AURIE was quick. When she heard Sue’s 

voice at the top of the stairs she thrust 

the photograph under a pile of letters on her 

desk. But Sue was quick too. She saw both 
the act and Laurie’s confusion. 

“Caught!” she cried gayly. “Caught in the 
act! I don’t know what the act is, but you’d 
better tell me at once.” 

After a second of hesitation Laurie drew 
out the photograph. It was a portrait of a 
man with a quiet face and steady eyes. 

“Well, Laurie Fair! I didn’t know you were 
a hero worshiper! Who is he, anyhow? Some 
new literary star?” 

Laurie looked at the photograph silently 
for a moment. “Not a writer,” she said at 
last; “only a hero. He was one of the doctors 
who gave his life twenty years ago in the 
experiment that ended yellow fever.” 

a —” For once in her life Sue was puz- 
zled. 

“Why do I keep it?” Laurie suggested. 
“Well, you see —” She blushed, but she met 
Sue’s curious eyes bravely. “You'll laugh, Sue, 
but sometimes I get rebellious over things— 
wanting, to travel and have good times like 
'ots of girls. Of course I’m ashamed of myself 
underneath, but in spite of that I somehow 
can’t keep from giving way now and then.” 
“T’m sure I don’t blame you,” said Sue. 





“Well, then I go to my hero box. I’ve got 
a boxful of clippings about all kinds of 
people who played the game—who were so 
busy living bravely that they didn’t have time 
to think about what they did not have. There 
is the little French girl who ran her father’s 
bakery when he was called to the colors, and 
there is Captain Scott and scores in between. 
Whenever I’m hard pressed I go to them for 
help. I suppose you think it’s funny —” 

But Sue’s voice was quite free from mock- 
ery. “Yes, it’s funny and Laurieish—and dear. 
And it explains something, never mind what. 
Isn’t there a saying about a man’s being 
known by the company he keeps? It applies 
to girls too, my dear!” 
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CLIMBING THE DEVIL’S TOWER 


N speaking of the strange mass of rock in 

Wyoming known as the Devil’s Peak, or 
the Devil’s Tower, The Companion a few 
weeks ago said that it could not be climbed. 
Mr. John Bathurst, a reader who used to live 
in the neighborhood of the tower, writes us 
to say that a ranchman named Rogers scaled 
the cliff about twenty-five years ago. 

It cost him several weeks of hard labor to 
prepare for the ascent. He drove cedar-wood 
wedges one-above another, into a vertical 
crevice where one of the basaltic pillars had 
split away. To the outside of the wedges he 
spiked two-by-six joists, and so built a ladder 
that reached straight up more than two hun- 
dred feet to a shelf in the rock. From that 
shelf he built in a similar way a shorter lad- 
der that reached to the summit. He hoisted 
his materials by means of a pulley attached 
to one of the wedges. The reader will realize 
the difficulty of the exploit if he will picture 
Rogers standing on the perilous support of 
one of his wedges one hundred and fifty feet 
above the ground and swinging a sledge ham- 
mer over his head to drive the next wedge 
into the crevice. It is a marvel that he did not 
fall to his death. 

He finished the ladder just before the 
Fourth of July. An Independence Day picnic 
was held that day at the base of the tower, 
which people from all the surrounding coun- 
try attended. They saw not only Mr. Rogers 
but his wife ascend the peak and unfurl the 
American flag on the summit. 
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EARLY SURGERY IN AMERICA 


ROM various strata of old rubbish heaps 
and other remains that archeologists find 
in the half-buried prehistoric pueblos in the 
southwest they can determine fairly well what 
the inhabitants were doing perhaps at the 


time when David was hiding from Saul in the’ 


caves of Judea. According to an article in 
Harper’s one of the pueblos most recently 
laid bare disclosed in one of the ancient burial 
chambers evidence of a remarkably advanced 
knowledge of surgery—for a people who had 
not yet learned the art of metal working. In 
this chamber was a body in an unusually con- 
torted position. Carefully working away the 
earth Mr. Morris of the American Museum 
of Natural History came upon some wooden 
splints resting round the bones of the left 
forearm, encircled by cords. Examination re- 
vealed a fracture just above the wrist, both 
bones being broken. As the uncovering of the 
skeleton continued, other injuries came to 
light. One side of the pelvis had been crushed 
and two of the lower vertebre fractured, the 
work apparently of a prehistoric automobile. 
Evidently the accident was a fatal one be- 
cause there are no signs of knitting of the 
bones. But the point of greatest interest was 
the splinted arm. The splints were carefully 
made with nicely rounded edges, indicating 
that they were in the kit of the surgeon, ready 
for such an emergency. 
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RESOURCEFUL WILLIE 


“TF a banana costs three cents,” said the 
teacher, “what will a dozen cost?” 

Willie hesitated, then gave it up. 

“Well, do you suppose you could do the 
sum if we were to play at keeping shop?” 

Willie thought that he could and consented 
to enter the make-believe market and address 
the shopman: 

“Have you any good bananas to-day ?” 

“Some fine ones at three cents apiece,” was 
the reply. 

“Tl take a dozen, if you please,” said 
Willie, digging into his pocket for imaginary 
cash. “And how much’ll that be?” 
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Footiell Goods 





Made by the same concern and by the same skilled workmen 
who make the famous D & M “ Lucky Dog” Baseball Goods. 





Season 


“Lucky Dog” 


send for it. 


The Football 


is almost here 


HE season is short and goes 


quickly. To make the most of 
it you should prepare for it now. 
Pick your men, make up your 
teams and begin practice. Secure 
the D&M “Lucky Dog” football, 
football helmet, shoulder pads, 
shoes, shin guards, etc., at once. 
It takes time to learn to play to- 
gether, so it pays to begin early. 


Send to-day for the D & M Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, also ask 
us for latest edition D & M 
Official Rule Book on Football, 
Soccer Ball, Basket Ball and Box- 
ing. It’s the most up-to-date 
Official Rule Book you can get 
and it costs you nothing if you 


LOOK OVER THE CATALOGUE, pick out the things you need, take the 


catalogue to your dealer and show him just what you want. 


If he hasn’t what 


you have picked out don’t wait and don’t take a substitute, but send to us and 


get the genuine D & M “Lucky Dog” Goods by mail direct from the factory. 


When you see how “Lucky Dog” Football goods wear you 
will know why more than a hundred leading baseball men 
will have nothing but D & M “Lucky Dog” mitts and gloves. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 
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Looking Ahead ? 








When boys and girls grow up, 
sound bodies and clear brains 
will be a big Factor for success. 


Grape:Nuts 


is a delicious, sturdy, 
building food for all 
ages and conditions. 


“Theres a Reason’ 
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To make a perfect Cherry Pie, follow 
the exclusive recipe for ‘‘Berry Pie’’ 
in the special cook book offered below. 








ce €herry Sie 


—learn how to keep it from soaking the crust! ‘ i 




























How can juice be kept 


in fruit pies? AKE a juicy pie ina glass plate in a hot oven (with the heat : © ‘S 
i So * coming from below) and it will have a dry, crisp crust: The a if 
is *s just one of scores of cooking problems 4 a xe Hg 
solved in “The Whys of Cooking,”’ the cook class heats quickly and bakes the lower crust before the juice can 3 P & 
book in which Janet M. Hill, founder of the ¥ » = a * we s 
Boston Cooking School, tells the cookery secrets soak In. Reduce the heat to finish baking the ple. — ie 


that have made her famous, and gives many of &; si | 
the choicest of her exclusive recipes. This book . . . o. . " 5 a 
prertawcier heyionr seater alone a There are remedies as simple as this for every one of your pastry 
pn ee ae troubles. Using Crisco for shortening will prevent many of them. ‘ 

More than 100 pages. Every copy costs oe a : 4 
th 8a Land sn Crisco helps to prevent tough pastry because it is the richest shorten- . | 
users tor c in stamps. Not for saic ie 4 ‘ a ” a fe “ 
elsewhere, Send for your copy now, ing and works into the dough with little handling. It prevents in- , 

to Section G-7, Department of Home "4 


Economics, The Procter & Gamble digestible pastry because it is a healthful vegetable product. It pre- 
ahaa ine Rica: died vents all greasy taste because it has neither taste nor odor; its 
delicacy permits the full flavor of the pie filling to prevail. * 


Make pie crust once with Crisco, according to the approved do- 
mestic science rules (see cook book offered to the left) and you 
never will go back to the old-fashioned methods. This modern 
cooking fat is different from anything you have used—unlike lard 
P in origin and effect. Use it for all your cooking. See how much e 
oS it improves everything that you make. : 





Get Crisco from your grocer, in 


sanitary dust-proof containers, hold- 
ing one pound or more, net weight. 
It never is sold in bulk. 


Crisco is also made and sold 
tlh DORE bake Making | 

















